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Our Needs at Easter 


The advertising copy was clever. The pictures were 
pert-spring bonnets, gloves, neckties, greeting cards. hams, 
candied eggs, toy bunnies, and potted lilies. Across the 
top of the full-page advertisement a leading Pacific Coast 
department store had spread this boastful heading: We 
Have All Your Easter Needs! 

The thoughtful Christian’s reaction to this commercial- 
izing of yet another holy day is apt to be sudden and vigor- 
ous. But rather than blast the effrontery of this treatment 
of a religious theme let us ask in all soberness, “What are 
the needs of Easter time? And, if not at a department store, 
where can they be satisfied?” 

Easter brings us face to face with life—life renewed after 
wintry death. 

Life shouts at us from every thrusting blade of grass, 
every unfurling bud, every pasture dotted with baby lambs. 
The brittle bough, the frost-locked soil, the buried seed 
have been set free to move, to breathe, to grow. Confronted 
with this joyful burgeoning, human beings have two needs: 
assurance and acceptance. 

First we ask, “Does this renewing of life include man’s 
personality too?” We yearn for assurance that the plan of 


God does not stop with providing for the mere continuit 
of the race. Few of us are content with an immortalit 
limited to living on in good deeds, in the memories of othe 
men, or in the seed of our posterity. Each of us wants t 
be, in some very real sense, “himself” on the other side d 
death’s gateway. At Easter time especially we want to} 
sure that God has provided a way for mankind to attais 
his dream. 

But our need at Easter goes beyond such assurance. We 
need acceptance—to know not onlv that there is a gener 
plan, but that each of us individually, imperfect in will and 
stained by failure, can be cleansed, forgiven, and welcomed 
into that loveliest of all springtimes, Eternity. 

No department store has all our Easter needs. No earthly 
emporium could possibly supply any of our true Easter 
needs. There is only One who can give us both assurance 
and acceptance, the one to whom Peter humbly said, “Lord, 
to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. 


So must the Son of man be lifted up, that whoever be 
lieves in him . . . should not perish but have eternal life, 


. . . Because I live, ye shall live also. (RSV) 


—Dorotuy BALLARD 
Novato, California 


—— 
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MORE INCOME 
for You! 


MORE BIBLES 
for Alli! 


That’‘s what American Bible 
Society Annuities Mean 


In the midst of political and economic 
ncertainties and spreading tensions, the 
orld grows hungry for unchanging, peace- 
bringing, spiritual truths. There is great 
need for the Scriptures everywhere—in 
Korea, Japan, Formosa, Hong Kong, 
Africa, South America, here at home, and 
for our own armed forces. 


You can grasp this golden opportunity 
—and help yourself at the same time— 
by purchasing an American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement. Under this great Chris- 
tian Plan you receive financial security— 
a regular, generous, partially tax-exempt 
income which never varies even when 
times are bad—at 
the same time you 
help spread the 
Word of God. 








THE DUAL-PURPOSE 

ANNUITY WITH THE 

DOUBLE-PROTECTION 
RESERVES 











Learn how this remarkable 
Christian Plan, which is doing 
so much for the world, can be- 
come a very advantageous 
Life Plan for you! 


I~ 
| 

|AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 

| 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

| Please send me, without obligation, your 
|booklet PI.-74 entitled ‘“A Gift That Lives.” 











SOUNDING BOARD 


A True Likeness 


« That is an excellent article on “Ghost 
Ranch” in the March 2, 1957 issue of 
Presbyterian Life, and the pictures en- 
hance its appeal irresistibly. But as much 
cannot be said for the likeness of Paul 
and Edna Payne. Thousands of Presby- 
terians have seen Paul . . . but please sir, 
can we not have a true likeness of Edna. 
Paul may have slain his thousands, but 
we who know her intimately, boast that 
Edna can slay her ten thousands—but, 
not with that snapshot. 


—PauL S. WRIGHT 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Portland, Oregon 


The editors are happy to oblige with 
this handsome Bachrach portrait of Mrs. 
Payne. 


‘Ghost Ranch’ 


« In the March 2 issue of your publica- 
tion you give a graphic account of a 
ranch owned and operated by the Pres- 
byterian Church in Northern New Mex- 
ico. You do not give the exact location or 
the name of the post office. May I please 
have this information? 
—A. BROWNING 
Neosho, Missouri 


The address of Ghost Ranch is Abi- 
quiu, New Mexico. The ranch is located 
on Highway #84 about sixty miles from 
Santa Fe and about twenty-five miles 
northwest of Espanola. Train transporta- 
tion is available into Santa Fe and plane 
transportation into both Albuquerque 
and Santa Fe. Individuals who may not 
be driving their own cars, and who are 
arriving by other transportation in either 
Albuquerque or Santa Fe should make 
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how to choose a 


MEMORIAL 
GIFT 


A enduring in beauty 
A practical in price 
A efficient in installation 
A simple in maintenance 
and, of course, tax-deductible 


Individuals, families or cor- 
porations seeking an appro- 
priate memorial gift can find 
a welcome answer in 
“Carillonic Bells’”’* by Schul- 
merich. Here, in a truly 
practical package, is the 
beauty of old-world bell music 
. . . produced automatically 
and heard over any suitable 
distance. Universally accepted 
in churches, cathedrals, 
educational buildings. Sizes 
and types for all institutions. 


NEW SOUND FILM Now avail- 
able at denominational bookstores: 
“Mission of the Bells,” 16-mm 
sound & color film narrated by 
Milton Cross. 


™Carillonic Bellis" is a trademark for 
Bell Instruments of 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
D47 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS 











oney can make money, and used 
Merny” become an immense 
power for good in the world. 

In fact, there is a responsibility on 
those blessed with this world’s goods 
to use them “rightly,” and put them 
to work doing good. 

And never before in all history can 
your money do more good than right 
now—to bring by example the Chris- 
tian works of love and mercy to those 
who would have us live in a world that 
knows no God, no love and no mercy. 

You need not be a financial expert 
to use your funds “rightly.” An in- 
vestment in PresByTERIAN Girt AN- 
NurTies will guarantee you a good in- 
come for life from your money, and 
a share in all the future good works 
of your Church Boards. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
* jo pest fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit. 


@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10,.N Y 








1 om interested in Presbyterian Annuities os 
sponsored by the Board of National Missions, 
Boord of Foreign Missions and Board of 
Christian Education. 
C) Please send me the free booklet telling 
whet percent income | will receive, my date 
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arrangements ahead of time with the 
Business Manager of the ranch for neces- 
sary transportation. 


Aim: Better Programs 

« My friend J. C. Wynn is right when, in 
referring to the current discussion of how 
religion shall be broadcast, he says, “The 
issues of this hassle are complex.” [“Seen 
and Heard,” P. L., March 30, 1957] 

Our concern as Christians should be 
to use radio and television to do for the 
communication of the gospel what can- 
not be done as well by other means. 
When we use radio for “gospel preach- 
ing,” there is every evidence that we are 
speaking to an audience that needs re- 
ligion by radio and television the least, 
since they get it in many other ways. The 
already-saved are getting by far the 
most attention. 

There is a very much larger audience 
of church-connected people, ranging 
from devoted churchmen to nominal 
Christians, who have a common back- 
ground knowledge of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, but a critical attitude toward the 
use of radio and television simply to 
duplicate what is normally done in the 
church. 

There is an even larger audience of 
those who, because of their religious 
background or lack of it, are nonrecep- 
tive to religious broadcasts under church 
auspices. They are not necessarily indif- 
ferent to religion, but they don’t want a 
“religious commercial.” There seem to 
be a good many of all three categories in 
the audience for Chevrolet’s Crossroads, 
and for such wholesome programs as 
Father Knows Best, 1 Remember Mama, 
and other regulars with a positive em- 
phasis on moral and spiritual values. 

The main issue is not whether religion 
should be bought or sold, though there 
is a feeling that too often a station and 
even a network may accept for money 
programming they would not otherwise 
approve. Improvement in programming 
is what we're after. Certainly we must 
work and pray together to find the solu- 
tion, and this we and others of like mind 
are undertaking to do. 


—S. FRANKLIN MACK 

Executive Director 

Broadcasting and Film Commission 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
New York, New York 


A Compliment 

« John Taylor’s color picture [P.L., 
March 16] was the most beautiful 
cover I have ever seen on any magazine. 


—Witson Cross 
San Francisco, California 
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SHOP TALK 


The primary meaning of Easter is the 
victory, through the resurrection, of our 
Lord. This is the theme developed in 
The Easter Song of Triumph, page 7, 
by John Sutherland Bonnell. Dr. Bon- 
nell. minister of Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York, is known 
nationally for his many appearances on 
radio over the years. 


John Sutherland Bonnell 


In this country and others of the 
northern temperate zone, Easter is also 
associated with the time when “the 
winter is past, the rain is over and gone, 
[and] the flowers appear on the earth.” 
And surely nowhere is the coming of 
spring more beautiful than in the gar- 
den (see cover photograph) of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey (In a Congregation’s Gar- 
Sten, page 24). The little girl enjoying 
the lowers is five-year-old Anne Sausele, 
© 2 student in the kindergarten depart- 
ment of the church school. 


Epoch-making archaeological discov- 
tries like King Tutenkhamon’s tomb and 
Bithe Dead Sea Scrolls usually give rise to 
awave of sensational and unfounded 
mmors among the general public. In the 
tase of the scrolls found in 1947 by an 
Amb shepherd boy, wild notions that 
these manuscripts might undermine 
lmg-held Biblical convictions are still 
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"e. being heard. To dispel such nonsense, 
i the sober and painstaking work of schol- 
im § 8 needed. One such scholar is Frank 
ne Moore Cross, Jr., Associate Professor of 

/ 99d Testament at McCormick Theolog- 
+ kal Seminary. The story of Dr. Cross 
ae Scholar and the Scrolls, page 16) 









§ written by Hiley Ward, free-lance 
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MEDITATION by Harold Blake Walker 


Idle Tale or Invincible Truth? 


We were buried therefore with him by 
baptism into death, so that as Christ was 
raised from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, we too might walk in newness 
of life. (Romans 6:4, RSV) 


: twelve disciples who gathered 
around Jesus during his ministry 
were hardheaded realists. When they 
saw the Master crucified, they were 
bitter with the thought that they had 
been “taken in” by an impractical dream- 
er. Peter spoke for all the disciples when 
he said in disillusioned sadness after the 
crucifixion, “ “I am going fishing.’ ” They 
had been chasing rainbows much too 
long; now they would go back to their 
old familiar haunts; they would know 
again the smell of the sea and the feel 
of their tossing ships. They would re- 
claim the sordid pleasures of “the good 
old days,” wiser now for having followed 
a will-o’-the-wisp. 

Nowhere is the attitude of the dis- 
ciples more clearly revealed than in their 
response to the report that Jesus had 
been raised from the dead. When Mary 
Magdalene, Joanna, and Mary, the 
mother of James, brought word of the 
resurrection to the disciples, Luke tells 
us that the report “seemed to them an 
idle tale.” He tells us only one of the 
disciples, Peter, even took the trouble 
to investigate the matter. He ran to the 
tomb and, finding it empty, went home 
wondering, but wholly unconvinced. 
Even in the eyes of Peter, the empty 
tomb proved precisely nothing. He went 
away mildly curious as to what had hap- 
pened to the body of Jesus; but that was 
all. 


Later in the day, however, when the 
disillusioned and discouraged disciples 
met in the upper room, perhaps to say 
farewell before departing for their 
homes to take up old tasks again, some- 
thing happened which completely al- 
tered their outlook. They entered the 
upper room dismayed and beaten; and 
they left it “more than conquerors,” with 
new daring and dynamics; burdened 
with ennui as they entered, they were 
driven by a great enthusiasm when they 
departed; inward fires that had gone 
out, suddenly were kindled to blaze 
again. However they differed in their 
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accounts of that upper room experience, 
all of them agreed that their inward 
transformation was Christ’s doing. He 
was not dead, but significantly alive. 

In Luke’s account, the important as- 
pect of Easter is not the disappearance 
of the Master’s body from its tomb, but 
rather the tremendously significant res- 
urrection of the spirit of Christ in the 
lives of his friends. Be as realistic and 
hardheaded as you wish, that resurrec- 
tion is no idle tale; it is an invincible 
truth. In it, the Christian church had its 
true beginning. The Apostle Paul sup- 
ports Luke in this matter when he finds 
the meaning of Easter in the resurrec- 
tion within, Says he to the Romans, “We 
were buried therefore with him by bap- 
tism into death, so that as Christ was 
raised from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, we too might walk in newness 
of life.” Paul found the deepest meaning 
of Easter in the idea of “newness of life” 
coming as a consequence of the impact 
of the risen spirit of Christ upon the 
lives of those who know and love him. 


It is not difficult to understand the 
revolution which took place in the lives 
of the disciples and the “newness of 
life” they achieved when we discern 
what the resurrection of Christ meant 
to them. Calvary had brought a with- 
ering blight upon their hopes and 
dreams. The stubborn brutality of the 
cross had given eloquent evidence of the 
impotence of love and truth to deal with 
lies backed by ruthless power. All they 
had believed in, hoped for, and worked 
to accomplish had come tumbling down 
in ruins. They could not forget the mal- 
ice and the derision in the voices of 
those who had shouted, “ ‘If you are the 
Son of God, come down from the 
cross.” Burned into memory was the 
biting scorn of those who had called to 
one another, “ “He saved others; he can- 
not save himself.’” 

When it was all over, the disciples 
met in the upper room; and there thun- 
dering into the silence came the Master’s 
whisper, “ ‘Follow me!’” The room was 
filled with his presence, and the calm of 
his peace was there. In one blinding 
moment of insight, the disciples knew 
their hopes were not dead; their cause 
was not lost; hatred and lies had not 







won. God had been backing every 
cent thing they had done, standing 
hind every word of love and truth 
had uttered; and God would haye 
last word. Even though Pilate was 
cure in his place and Caesar, the 
on his throne, the future belonged 
Christ. He was not dead, but risen, 
wonder the disciples were “born ag 
into “newness of life.” 

The “newness of life” that cam 
the disciples on Easter morning has 
significance for us who are engulfed 
the contemporary pageant of 
Week. Like the disciples after 
we are discouraged. Our dreams } 
let us down and our hopes for a b 
world have turned to dust and ashe 
our hands, We are haunted by the 
onizing struggle of the valiant } 
garians and troubled by the behavig 
our allies, Britain and France, in 
Middle East. 

Our mood is akin to that of the 
ciples after Calvary had crushed 
dreams. We are saying, as their beh 
suggests they said: “What’s the us 
goodness and love in the world of n 
power and brutal force? What’s the 
of truth if lies can crucify it with ir 
nity?” We seem to have stopped 
the cross, forgetting the reality of 
resurrection. We have an uneasy 
picion that ideals are at the mercy 
idiotic ideologies. We are plagued 
the feeling that the values we care ab 
most are at the mercy of the thing 
care about least. If that is true, the 
course there is no use going on. 

The glory of Easter, however, i 
the fact that it brings a resurrection 
faith in our highest aspirations and 
noblest convictions. It begets “ 
of life” by way of the renewal of f 
in the everlasting validity of the @ 
tian creed and code. Easter affirms t 
in the economy of God right is not 
the mercy of wrong; lies are feeblerth 
truth; and evil is weak beside good. 






































There is no defeat, no final failure, 
men and women who go on believing 
love and goodness despite the broodi 
fires of hate. There is no despair in 
lives of those who take their stand 
side Christ even when the shadows 
doom are upon them. Their night 
Calvary is but the prelude to an E 
dawn; their frustration is but a 
moment beside the eternity of the 
rection. Beyond the shadows of 
there is the unfailing righteousness 
God; on the other side of apparent 
feat is an everlasting triumph. 
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N THE last day of the year 1889, 
Robert Browning was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. The famous 
bathedral was crowded to the doors with 
rowing people. Although the funeral 
ervice of the Church of England was 
lignified and impressive, one worshiper, 
dward Burne-Jones, the renowned 
tist, became increasingly restive and 
mpatient. He was waiting for a note of 
riumph to be sounded. Afterwards he 
aid that he kept longing for someone to 
ppear in the chancel and wave a brave 
banner, or for one of the choristers to 
mount the triforium and blow a resound- 
ing blast on a trumpet. The note of the 
rumpet, challenging, arresting, defiant, 
riumphant, was what he wanted to hear. 
d why not? For who among the Brit- 
sh poets looked upon death with a more 
earless gaze than Robert Browning? 
Right at this point is one of the major 
veaknesses in our Christian witness to- 
lay. Far too many Christians are afraid 
bfdeath. They are terrorized and victim- 
wd by it. They lay hold upon every 
bossible synonym to avoid mentioning 
he word death. They meet bereavement 
pot in the triumphant spirit of the Easter 
ith, but rather as though Jesus had 
hever lived, as though he had never died 
ind risen again. Why have we*crowded 
bir cemeteries with broken columns, 
menched torches, shattered vases, 
ed urns, and weeping willows? 
hese things are not the symbols of a 
ing, victorious faith. They represent 
} Pagan acceptance of the finality of 


In the latter half of the nineteenth 


a entury, when archaeologists began ex- 
| ' . : 
- avating Italian cemeteries at Volterra, 


aly, and at the site of ancient Roman 
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The Disciples at Emmaus by Rembrandt 


towns near Perugia, on many tomb- 
stones they found seven letters—N.F.F. 
N.S. N.C. They were puzzled as to their 
meaning until on certain tombstones they 
found the full inscription. These letters 
stood for an ancient proverb that had 
grown so familiar that the Romans had 
ceased to write the words out in full. 
This is how the Latin inscription read: 
“Non fui, fui, non sum, non curo.” When 
translated it reads, “I was not; I was; I 
am not; I do not care.” Think of one 
generation after another burying its dead 
—husbands and wives, mothers and fath- 
ers, brothers and sisters, and little chil- 
dren—in this mood of utter disillusion- 
ment and cynicism: “I was not; I was; I 
am not; I do not care.” This is a creed, 
of course, but it is the creed of the 
spiritually weary, the disbelieving, the 
sordidly cynical. 

This, too, was thé mood of much of 
the ancient world into which Christ 
came, It was a world without hope. 
Night had descenied—a long, silent 


night, relieved only by the trampling 
feet of those who stumbled in the dark. 
Into that world came Jesus Christ with 
a divine revelation that was destined to 
illumine the whole earth. It was a literal 
fulfillment of Zacharias’s remarkable 
prophecy: “The dayspring from on high 
hath visited us, to give light to them 
that sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death” (KJV). 

When Jesus preached to the multi- 
tude in Galilee or addressed his disciples 
privately, he spoke as naturally of the 
life of the world to come as he might 
have spoken of neighboring Judea. On 
the night of the betrayal, with the shad- 
ow of the cross darkening every horizon 
about the disciples, our Lord gave them 
a farewell message. He said: “Let not 
your heart be troubled, . . . neither let 
it be afraid.” Although he was going to 
be parted from them for a while, death, 
he said, was just like passing from one 
home to another. “I go to prepare a 
place for you,” he continued. “And if I 
go and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again, and receive you unto my- 
self.” Death means just a change of 
residence from the cramped quarters of 
earth to the Father's spacious home on 
high. 

Paul was not present when Jesus ut- 
tered these words, but he accepted them 
gratefully. When the shadows began 
to gather around his own life, he wrote 
to his friends in the Corinthian church: 
“If this earthly tent of mine is taken 
down, I get a home from God, made by 
no human hands, eternal in the heavens” 
(Moffatt). 

James Barrie, the brilliant and tender 
Scottish author, tells us that he seldom 
ever took up his mother’s Bible but that 














Easter SONG 


or JriumPH 


it opened of its own accord at the 
fourteenth chapter of St. John, which 
reports part of Jesus’s last conversation 
with his disciples before the crucifixion. 
That has been true of many another 
Christian’s Bible. That chapter has in- 
spited and comforted souls in every 
generation of Christian history, and 
brought light to those who were nearing 
the valley of the shadow of death. 

The shock of the arrest, trial, and cru- 
cifixion of Jesus was all the greater for 
his disciples because they had not under- 
stood the full import of these words of 
the Master. They found it impossible 
to conceive that their mighty Friend 
could be overtaken by disaster and brutal 
death, that the forces of evil could win 
what seemed to be a final victory over 
him. 

Oftentimes I have tried to picture in 
imagination the mood of the disciples 
on the first Easter morning. One may 
find the key to understanding it in a 
museum in Paris, where a notable paint- 
ing by Eugene Burnand, a Swiss artist, 
is on exhibition. Copies of it have gone 
all around the world. In the painting we 
see Peter and John on Easter morning 
racing for the empty tomb in Joseph’s 
garden. Mary Magdalene had told the 
disciples that the tomb was empty, and 
that she had had a vision of the risen 
Lord. 

The two disciples are running at top 
speed, their bodies bent forward in their 
eager haste. Their hair is blowing in the 
wind, and their garments float behind 
them. The artist concentrates all his 
genius on the face of Peter. His features 
are seamed with trouble and sorrow, and 
his eyes are sunken with much weeping. 
His countenance is channeled with lines 
of grief like bleak hillsides which have 
been torn with heavy rains. There is hope 
in his face, but it is hope dimmed by fear 
and dread. He seeretly fears that the 
report of the resurrection may be true, 
and he dreads the shame of meeting his 
risen Lord after all his cowardly oaths 
and denials in the courtyard of Caiaphas. 
This was the mood of all the disciples. 
It was only by degrees that the sublime 
truth broke upon the benumbed minds 
of these men who had followed Jesus. 
Slowly they awoke in a re-created world. 
Once again we are indebted to Luke 
for what is the most graphic story of 
our Lord’s appearance to his follow- 
ers after the resurrection. The Greek 
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physician alone records the walk to 
Emmaus. It presents every element of 
the resurrection experience. 

Joseph Fort Newton calls this chapter 
in Luke the most sublime passage in the 
New Testament. There we see two dis- 
illusioned, bewildered followers of Christ 
conversing dejectedly upon the highway 
that winds westward from Jerusalem. 
They say, “We trusted that it had been 
he which should have redeemed Israel” 
(KJV). A stranger has joined them and 
their hearts burn within them as he opens 
to them the Scriptures and shows how 
the Old Testament prophets and seers 
predicted the coming of a Redeemer. 
Their souls must have thrilled as he 
repeated the words of the prophet 
Isaiah: “He is despised and rejected of 
men; a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief. . . . But he was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities: the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him; and with his 
stripes we are healed.” 


Suddenly with divine illumination the 
stark tragedy of Calvary took on a new 
meaning. At last they understood what 
John the Baptist meant when, pointing 
to the Master by the Jordan, he said: 
“Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the warld.” Having 
reached their destination, they implored 
the stranger to tarry with them, for the 
lengthening shadows betokened the close 
of another day. 

As they sat at table for the evening 
meal, the Guest, this strange and won- 
drous Guest, forsook his role and became 
host to these men. He took bread and 
blessed it and broke it. What happened 
at this moment? Was it a characteristic 
gesture or movement of his head, a fa- 
miliar word or look? Or did they for the 
first time catch a glimpse of those nail- 
pierced hands that broke the bread? In 
any case, suddenly they knew him. “It 
is the Master!” one of them cried. And 
instantly he vanished from their sight. 

The impact of these contacts with 
the risen Christ was sufficiently real to 
change the lives of these disheartened 
disciples. They became transformed 
men. The gospel of the resurrection, 
which they preached all across the 
ancient world, shook the souls of men 
and women and made them disciples of 
the crucified but risen Christ. That gos- 
pel demonstrated that love can conquer 
hate, and that life is ever lord of death. 
It made vile men clean. It changed weak 
men into spiritual giants. It transformed 
cowards into heroes and broken reeds 


into pillars of steel. It set a quenc 
torch by every Christian grave. It 
these followers of Christ unconquerablg 

When Christian men and won 
throughout the Roman Empire re 
to offer idolatrous reverence to the imag 
of the emperor, the authorities resoly 
to extermjnate these stubborn peopl 
Nero attempted to strangle Christian 
in its cradle. Hear what sober historia 
have written: “Christians were tied 
the heels of wild horses and dragge 
to their death. They were sewn up; 
the skins of wild animals and torn 
bits by ferocious dogs. They were thro 
into the arena to be slain by lions. 
were daubed with pitch and placed 
poles as living torches to light up 
further cruelties in Nero’s garden.” — 

But listen to how one of the g 
Christian leaders of that early pem 
answered their torturers: “Go on, g 
governors, and destroy us. The more yj 
mow us down, the more we incre 
for the blood of the martyrs is the 
from which new Christians spring. 
teeth of these beasts will but grind 
into white flour for the pure bread{ 
Christ.” They were the despair of 
Roman authorities, for these Christ 
had lost all fear of death. 

As late as the third century of f 
Christian era, the emperor Dioclef 
subjected the church to ten years of tht 
worst persecution it had yet suffer 
At the end of that decade he had 
struck and given to all his lieuten 
and officers. They bore this inscriptio 
“The Christians are no more.” But 
has history to say on that subject? 
is the testimony of the long cen 
It is this: Diocletian is no more. He hi 
returned to dust and oblivion. But t 
Christ whose name he blasphemed and 
whose followers he persecuted rises high 
er and ever higher in the love and ¢ 
votion of men. 

Would to God that, in our time, met 
and women who have named the nat 
of Christ could show something of 
ancient spirit of heroism and self-sact 
fice instead of the anemic, bloodles 
unheroic witness we too often give for 
Christ. The gospel of the resurrection 
—what a message is this for our feverish, 
fear-ridden, and death-embracing ger 
eration. Here is forgiveness. Here is sal- 
vation. Here is wholeness for man. Het 
is victory over fear and sin and death 
Out of the dark shadows of the tomb 
Easter morning stepped forth One whos 
omnipotent shoulders lift every ba 
gate and who has shattered all the bond 
of death. He is the Lord of life, the Cor 


queror of death, alive forevermore. 
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Gethsemane. Jesus, at left in purple robe, prays that the cup 
be removed from him; “ ‘yet not what I will but what thou 
wilt.”” The cup is symbolically portrayed, held in the hand 
of an angel. At right Peter, James, and John, although told 
to “‘remain here and watch,” have fallen asleep. Judas in 
center of painting leads “a crowd with swords and clubs.” 


Why Do You Seek 
the Living 
Among the Dead? 
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T= three pictures reproduced here were painted by 
Rodrigo de Osono and Son in Valencia, Spain, late in 
the fifteenth century. Known as Spanish primitives, Geth- 
semane, Pieta, and Resurrection are all painted on wood 
panels sixteen by nineteen inches, and make a carefully 
composed entity as they hang side by side. The colors used 
are whites, blue whites, violets, rosy reds, and browns, with 
the sky of all three a clear light blue. Quite striking is the 
use of golden orange in Judas’s robe in the garden, and in 
one of the soldier's robes at the tomb. The symbolic use of 
halos is noteworthy and traditional in pre-Reformation art. 
Giotto used flat gold halos 150 years earlier; El Greco, in 
the late sixteenth century used none. In the seventeenth 
century, Rembrandt made use of a less stylized halo (see 
The Disciples at Emmaus, page 7), bathed the figure of 
Christ in a supernatural atmosphere. 

Paintings are from the Johnson Collection which is 
valued at $10,000,000 and one of the most famous in 
America. They hang in the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
More than twelve hundred paintings, collected by Phila- 
delphia lawyer John G. Johnson during annual summer 
trips to Europe, were willed to the city. —Mary SETH 
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Pieta. The virgin sits at jj 
of cross, holding the body 
Christ in her lap, as he is 
ing wrapped “in a clean 
shroud” in preparation 

burial. At left, Nicode 

then John, with his head 
his hand. Mary Magdalen 
at the Virgin’s left, wi 
Joseph of Arimathea, tid 
dressed, standing behind. 

scene, filled with sorrow 

tenderness, is without se 
mentality; clothing, la 
scape, galleons in backgrow 
are Spanish. 


Resurrection, Clad in purple, 
the risen Christ stands on the 
edge of a tomb which is 
Spanish in design. The angel 
in “raiment white as snow,” 
who had rolled away the 
stone, hovers reverently in the 
background, his rosy wings 
spread. In the foreground, the 
guards, in black Spanish ar- 
mor, “trembled [for fear] and 
became like dead men.” A fan- 
ciful Gothic city of Jerusalem 
is depicted in the background. 
All three of the Osono paint- 
ings show a love of detail, 


especially in the fan-shaped 


foliage 
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ion and Worship 
It has properly been said that a man’s best prayer is what 
adhe does when he is not praying. Important as his religious 
tivities are, it is in his day-by-day decisions in all the 
, wigordinary experiences of life that his religion is shown. To 
idam#have a mature personal religion is to recognize that our 
lationship to God is reflected in and influenced by our 
jiving. 

This means in part that our actions are a result of our 
prayers. If our attention to God does not mean more loving 
attention to men, then something is seriously wrong with 
our prayers. It is also true that what we do serves as prep- 
gration for prayer. We cannot live in sin and expect to live 
with God. How we spend our time outside of prayer deter- 
mines whether we return to God in time of prayer closer to 
im or farther away. The person who draws nearest to God 
the one who returns with clean hands and a pure heart. 
What we do in our lives, then, is not only both a result 
and a preparation for prayer, but it is also the surest 
lication of the maturity of our religion. The mature man 
teligion sees that his personal religion is not simply a 
partment of life, but is part and parcel of all his life. 








d. 
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s for action 
itis well to remind ourselves, then, as we examine guides 
our action, that God is not especially or even primarily 
ested in our “religious” activities, but in all our activ- 
We show our response to him by our actions through- 
the week, as well as on Sundays; in our hours of 
ployment and leisure, as well as in our hours in worship; 
the way we treat the members of our family, as well as 
way we usher in church. God is just as concerned with 
¥ much money we spend on luxuries as with how much 
we give in church; with our sex life as with our 
life; with the control of our temper and talents as 
our piety and devotions. There is no area of life that is 
part of life under the Lord of all life. 
At the very heart of personal religion is our action, how 
behave toward others. Although religion is more than 
Mirality, if it does not help and guide us in our moral 
ions, it is an inadequate and finally harmful religion. 
® words that provide some guidance for our actions, 
point to principles that help us understand something 
God would have us act are duty, love, and justice. 
shall look briefly at each. 
) begin with duty is simply to comment that our first 
ligation in life under God is to pay the debts we already 
We, The surest guide to the will of God in most experiences 
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LORIFY GOD, 








M FOREVER” 


by John B. Coburn 


is to respond to him by going about our business and carry- 
ing out our duties. Each of us is involved in a whole 
network of relationships which can be maintained and 
strengthened only as we discharge our obligations. 

Indeed, there are many times when all the broken pieces 
of life are held together only by a sense of duty. It is this 
that gives a sense of direction and purpose for most of us 
most of the time. Not only personal relationships, but the 
structure of society itself is held together as we carry out 
our duties to one another, as we keep our pledged word— 
even though it be to our own hurt. This is the first level of 
all Christian morality. 

And the second level is love: “thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” To love is an act of our will toward the good 
of someone else. It has nothing essentially to do with 
whether we like the person or not. Christian love rests upon 
what we want for our neighbor—his greatest good under 
God. 

The personal relationship that exists between a man and 
his wife bound together in Christian love is the most ob- 
vious illustration of this level. The concern of each is always 
about the other one. There is an outgoing care and direc- 
tion which can absorb all differences of opinion and emo- 
tional upheavals. Each person knows that the most 
important fact about the relationship is that he is loved by 
the other one. This knowledge, and the experience of ac- 
tually being loved, in turn helps him (or her) to love all the 
more in response. The guide to moral action in personal 
relationships is always to be concerned to act for the good 
of the other person. 

Society, however, is largely impersonal, and it is simply 
impossible to enter into personal relationships with many 
people. A father, for example, may have a relatively clear 
idea of how he can express his love for his wife and chil- 
dren, perhaps even for his next-door neighbor. But how can 
he express this same Christian concern in such complex 
social issues as war and peace, full employment and the 
guaranteed annual wage, segregation and public housing? 
Yet he is called upon as a Christian to act as a Christian 
citizen on just such issues as these. 

So, the final guide is justice. In all the impersonal rela- 
tionships of society, the Christian will support those forces 
which seem to him will make it easier for men to love their 
neighbors as themselves. They may be “Christian” forces 
or they may not be. He will not be discouraged because the 
perfect society of perfect love seems far off, but he will work 
for approximate goals, so that in his day he may be a con- 
tributing influence toward creating a more just social order. 
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It has been said that justice is love working at long range; 
impersonal social forces working for justice are the expres- 
sion of persons motivated by love. 

The guides for action, then, for a Christian in his personal 
as well as impersonal relationships, in all the areas where 
he is touching the lives of others, arise out of the principles 
of duty, love, and justice. These provide the framework 
within which he carries out and reveals the strength and 
conviction of his personal religion. 


Worship as the central act 

Our mature personal religion involves not only our life 
of personal prayer, and personal and social action, but also 
our participation in corporate worship. Corporate worship 
is the action of a people who are bound together in a special 
relationship to each other and to God. 

As we respond to God’s spirit, we are led into that com- 
munity founded by the Spirit where men know fully who 
they are because they know fully who God is. We know 
ourselves to be the children of God, because we know who 
our Father is. And this community of which we are a part 
is where Jesus Christ is confessed, adored, and worshiped. 
The family centers around him. This is the church. 

The “inspirer” of the life and worship is God’s Spirit, and 
Christ is the center. Within the family are God’s own 
people. Their purpose as members of his family is to set 
forth and declare who all men are—sons of God, the Father 
of all men. 

This is not the place to describe how all this came to be. 
It is enough to point out simply that God has always dealt 
with people in their relationships with one another. He 
chose the Jewish people, made a covenant with them, and 
spoke to individual members of that people only so the 
whole people might respond fully and faithfully to him. 
The story of the Old Testament is the story of how God 
chose the Israelites, led them, delivered them, loved them, 
and pleaded with. them to be his people, as he was their 
God. He had chosen them so that through them he might 
be known to all men. 

When the Jewish people persistently refused, he sent his 
Son to establish a new covenant or relationship. It was to 
settle once and for all the issue between a holy God and 
the guilt of man. While on earth, Jesus Christ taught and 
healed and preached. Then, on the cross, on behalf of all 
men, he offered a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, obla- 
tion, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world. This 
expression of what God’s mind is really like showed how 
much God loved the world from the very foundation of the 
world. He loved men so much that only the sacrifice of of- 
fering his Son could show it forth fully and adequately. 


The healing cross 

This, then, lies at the heart of the mystery of God: love 
in action is sacrifice. The cross on which the body of Christ 
is broken is the symbol of that which holds and heals the 
broken relationships between man and God. The cross links 
man below and God above. It is held together by the offer- 
ing thereon of the perfect Man and perfect God. So the 
whole mysterious enterprise of man and his world and his 
Maker is revealed as built on sacrifice. Sacrifice is as high 
and deep as eternity, and wholly reveals what God is like in 
his dealings with us. 

Once Jesus had left the sight of men and returned to his 
Father to intercede continually for them, his Spirit was 
given to the world. This is the Spirit who has touched men 
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down through the ages. As men have responded, they} 
been drawn into the family of God’s people—the churd 

This is not to say that Christians are, therefore, be 
people than other people. It is to say that as Christians 
know who we are and that we have been chosen to liye 
members of this family for a purpose: that all men mj 
discover who they are too. This is the church, the fami 
God’s people, bound together through time and space 
his Spirit, where his Son Jesus Christ is known and ¢ 
fessed, and whose central act is the worship of God in 
name of his Son. 

The heart of God’s action toward man, then, is sacrifigg 
as shown on the cross. The heart of man’s response to 
is also sacrifice—as seen in his worship. The essential 
of the relationship between man and God is love. Love 
action always issues in sacrifice. The great act of love of| 
members of his family toward God is in their wor 
which is an offering or sacrifice. We offer ourselves a 
one another in the great prayer of the church for all me 
We join our prayer to the prayers of Jesus Christ who o 
tinually intercedes for all men. By virtue of who he is, 
dare to make our offerings to God and our intercessions 
one another and for the world. 


The bread and the wine 

Most of all, however, as Christians we present the off 
ing of Christ himself. Since worship is essentially an actie 
toward God, inspired by his Spirit, its inner meaning 
finally revealed only sacramentally—that is, by an outwa 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace. Thisi 
set forth most clearly in that central act of Christian wo 
ship—the breaking of bread and the drinking of wine. 
this sacramental action, the bread and wine signify th 
body and blood of Christ, and the prayer is offered that, 
Jesus is remembered and recalled, his Spirit may enab 
Christians to be made partakers of his body and blood. 
we receive him spiritually to the refreshing and stren 
ing of our souls. 

The Christian family in this action sets forth that livia 
sacrifice or offering which was made once and for all ¢ 
Calvary. This was the great offering of Christ himself fm 
the world. This offering is continually being made by him 
Our offering of ourselves, our alms and oblations, bre: 
and wine, is joined to his and in his name is wholly accep 
able unto God. 

This offering of Christ’s is the heart of the worship of th 
church. As members of the church, we are incorporatet 
into his eternal offering and, by virtue of that, we make o 
own offering in our particular time and place. Because tht 
eternal and invisible and spiritual are given outward an@ 
visible signs in this act of corporate worship, it is sad 
mental worship. By participation in this act of worship, and 
the reception of his body and blood, we are strengthened 
to become more and more that which we already ure, and 
which was declared by the sacramental action of baptism 


~members of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the 


Kingdom of Heaven. 

The mature life of the Christian, then, is one of love t@ 
ward man and of love toward God. It is a life of action anda 
life of worship. Since the action of love always issues in sac 
fice, and the heart of worship is sacrificial action, all of life 
for the Christian is of a piece. Whether it be in our daily 
activities or the religious activities of our worship in ch 
our life as a Christian is an offering of love. In response @ 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Up the hill (center, with cross) in Kowloon refugee resettlement area is a Christian 
ing children’s center built recently with Presbyterian One Great Hour funds. Here 


tw a staff of refugee teachers brings joy to hundreds of refugee youngsters. 
hhis 
wok - ¥ « a 4 q e 
HONG KONG: 
at, a rm > . -y 
m The Key Is Employment 
d. \ ° - 
- ““We don’t care what we do, but we must do something.” The church 
iving is working hard with meager resources to answer this refugee call 
I] on 
If fi 
hi Photographs and text by Henry L. McCorke 
yread 
ceplf™ Refugees are people, not statistics. And nowhere in the of meal. But what a feast of poverty. The company talked 
world is this more true than in Hong Kong. When the Com- and ate grandly. You never would have known from the 
f th munist armies moved relentlessly through the Republic of conversation where they were.” 
ated China in 1949, thousands of China’s most capable citizens The Chinese pastor of one of Hong Kong’s finest churches 
» oul knew that they had to leave. Almost all of these community puts it another way. “We've found that the people who 
» thi leaders came to Hong Kong. And many of them used Hong really need help never let us know about it.” In his active 
and Kong as a way station to Formosa. But today, wherever congregation of almost 1,500, there are no “refugees.” 
yer You go in the Colony’s crowded refugee districts, you will About fifteen per cent of his membership has “transferred” 
anim meet mayors, provincial officials, professors, army officers, to the Hong Kong District from the mainland, The majority 
nem Physicians, lawyers, and other professional men who did of his pre-1949 congregation has had “transfer” families to 
andj tot get to crowded Formosa, or for some reason did not meals and in their homes off and on since ‘49. The pastor 
ism: Choose to go. himself has had to invent many ways of helping congrega- 
‘thelf One of the American Presbyterians who works with these tion members privately. 
people through the Hong Kong District of the Church of In Southeast Asia this is known as keeping “face.” Most 
» to Christ in China was asked to attend a special dinner not so of Hong Kong’s myriad thousands have not been able to do 
nda long ago. “I went to the home of the family, which was this. Their staggering needs have passed the point of human 
ct § located in government housing a step above the big re- dignity. And it has been up to the churches, governments, 
life § settlement units. The head of the house—a distinguished and independent service agencies to reach past that point 
aily § Professional man—his wife, four children, a brother, a sister- and pull these people back. At the same time countless 
rch, @ it-law, and a grandmother lived in a single-room apartment thousands have to be kept from reaching this misery. This 
e 0 @ Mout ten feet by fifteen feet. The two couples and several latter task is by far the most difficult. 
41) § Mests including myself sat down to eat the simplest kind One Great Hour funds, Church World Service food and 
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Miss Jessie Peng of Christian home industries office exam- 
ines paintings of refugee artist while a maker of em- 
broidered jewel boxes waits turn to show his products. 


Refugee girls play ingenious “rubber band hop-scotch” on 
roof-top of large resettlement unit. Hong Kong government 
allows church groups to use many roof-tops for schools. 
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Christian student worker washes dishes at a dock wo 
kitchen sponsored by several churches at Kowloon ha 
This non-profit cafeteria is staffed entirely by ref 


clothing, government housing, United Nations medicing 
all these direct aids have served hundreds of thousands 
will continue to serve this year and next. The scores 
Christian and government schools will train eager yo 
minds which have not yet lost hope. But the main problg 
in Hong Kong right now is unemployment. A proud peg 
cannot be spoon-fed forever, regardless of their poverty, 
many Hong Kong refugees have said, “All I want i 
chance to work. I don’t care what it is, but it has to 
something.” 

Almost all of the Presbyterian fraternal workers in Hom 
Kong spend hours each week on the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Field Representative Dr. Edwin E. Walline, a tall 
familiar figure throughout the colony, once helped a refv 
gee to start making tapestry pocketbooks. The man soo 
was employing some thirty people to help him, and today 
his pocketbooks are being sold in many of Hong Kong's best 
stores. Dr. Andrew Tod Roy, a professor at Chung Ghi 
Christian College, is also director of the work relief projets 
for students, and has helped more than 200 young refugé 
find employment. Miss M. Muriel Boone helps supervise® 
bustling home-industries center which now produces thet 
sands of items for the tourist trade and for export. And Mi 
Lois L. Armentrout and Miss Alice H. Schaefer help in &® 
placement of teachers and child-care specialists. 

Many grants for this kind of work come from One Gre 
Hour of Sharing funds. Some funds and many of the hou 
spent on the unemployment situation come from the fi 
ternal workers themselves as part of their extra effort for & 
refugees of Hong Kong. “The important fact about this pat 
of our work in Hong Kong,” says one fraternal worker, # 
that it creates more work and that if also creates the urge 
to give in others.” Today the student workers help some 
5,000 of their fellow refugees in schools, kitchens, trainili 
centers, and other projects. And refugees who are able 


now helping to support schools and churches for their 0% 
compatriots. Only a small beginning has been made by# 
churches. But in Hong Kong, it’s beginnings that co 
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Children at Faith Hope Love Village nursery school bundle up for afternoon nap. This village, with its housing units and hand- 
some tomato-colored children’s center, was erected with One Great Hour funds by Church World Service. Teacher is refugee. 


Presbyterian fraternal worker Miss Muriel Boone chats with Miss Lois Armentrout, another tireless Presbyterian fra- 


Chinese refugees who recently moved into housing project ternal worker, reaches the second floor in a seven- 
erected with One Great Hour funds south of Kowloon airport. floor climb to a resettlement building roof-top school. 














RANK Moore Cross, Jr., a young man 
Fes twenty-seven with a boyish face 

and brown eyes, was sitting at his 
desk in the Johns Hopkins University 
library in Baltimore, Maryland, on the 
evening of March 8, 1948. Suddenly 
his professor, the distinguished archae- 
ologist W. F. Albright, rushed into the 
room. 

Frank Cross turned to hear his pro- 
fessor exclaim: “Come into my office.” 
The voice told him that something mo- 
mentous was in the air. He and his 
fellow student, David Freedman (now 
professor of Old Testament at Western 
Theological Seminary), ran back to the 
office with their professor. 

The mail had brought photographs 
of an Isaiah scroll. Found by a desert 
nomad in 1947, along with several other 
scrolls, it had been passed around in 
Jerusalem unheralded for a year before 
falling into the hands of John Trever of 
the American School of Oriental Re- 
search in Jerusalem. 

Trever, noting the resemblance of the 
script of the old scrolls to the oldest 
Biblical papyrus in Jewish script, the 
Nash papyrus, had sent the photographs 
on to Albright who confirmed his im- 
pression that the newly-found scrolls 
were pre-Christian in date. Professor Al- 
bright pointed out the paleographical 
details which established these new 
scrolls as the earliest Biblical documents 
in Hebrew ever found. 

Frank Cross and David Freedman 
later read through the specimens, check- 
ing their text by the traditional text of 
Isaiah. Influenced by Dr. Albright’s en- 
thusiasm and authority, the young Ph.D. 
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Frank Cross of McCormick Theologice 


permanent team of experts decipheri 


candidates in Near Eastern studies knew 
something of the importance of what 
they were seeing. 

And the excitement grew. 

This was the first contact of Professor 
Frank Cross of McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, with the scrolls 
which Dr. Albright that day called “the 
greatest manuscript discovery of modern 
times.” Since the announcement of these 
first findings, Dr. Cross has been closely 
associated with the decipherment and 
editing of the scrolls. He is now one of 
two Americans on the permanent team 
examining the most fruitful of the finds 
—the tens of thousands of fragments 
which turned up in Cave Four in 1952. 

What type of man is Frank Cross that 
he can peer over pieces of these musty 
manuscripts, deciphering words written 
two millenia ago? How did he get in- 
terested in the studies that prepared him 
to work with the scrolls? How does he 
go about his work each day? 

Frank Cross is 
would expect to be a Biblical archae- 
ologist. He is clean-shaven for one thing. 
He is a “gentleman’s gentleman,” as stu- 
dents at McCormick Seminary describe 
him; and surprisingly enough, he used to 
be bored to death with languages. 

A man of quiet nature, Frank was 
born in California, moving to Alabama 
at the age of eight, where his father 
is a Presbyterian (U.S.A.) minister. 
Frank has a southern drawl which is 
most noticeable when he is instructing 
one of his girls. For example, when little 
Ellen sat in the middle of the living 
room floor with an apple core in her 
mouth, he approached her gently and 


not a person one 


lovingly and said: “Why, darlin’, do you 
have a wonderful ol’ apple core? It’sa 
pity to take it away from you.” And Eller 
did not give a whimper as she parted 
with the treasure. 

“As a man coming out of the South’ 
says recently retired McCormick Pres- 
dent Robert Worth Frank, “Frank Cros 
has a very fine Christian conscience 
about the whole race question. Theres 
no more ardent champion on our faculty 
of the rise of the Negro race than Frank 
Cross." Among his church activities 
Frank is a member of a study group d 
the Social Education and Action Depatt 
ment of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. on the “Theological Foundations 
of Social Ethics.” 

When Frank came to the McCormick 
campus as a student in the fall of 1942 
he was hazy as to his proper calling. He 
had an inkling that he might become 
teacher; he had majored in philosophy 
and chemistry in college and was toying 
with the idea of teaching philosophy. 

His professor in Old Testament and 
Hebrew, George Ernest Wright (now a 
colleague and co-editor with him of 
The Biblical Archaeologist) , recalls that 
Frank was a good student, always mak 
ing A’s. “But there wasn’t anything e 
traordinary about him,” he says. “Then 
something hit him,” Dr. Wright recalls 
“Frank began to work as he had never 
worked before. He produced a fellow 
ship thesis (in application for graduate 
study at Johns Hopkins) that was better 
than an average Ph.D. thesis.” 

In his own words, Frank explained 
what happened: “In reading the Bible’ 
original languages, my reading of the 
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Seminary is one of two Americans on the 


the Dead Sea Scrolls 


Bible was slowed so much that I was 
forced to see what was being said and for 
the first time became really excited about 
the Old Testament and Biblical the- 
ology.” He now saw the usefulness of 
languages which before had “never 
struck home.” Having had only a little 
Latin in high school, he proceeded to 
concentrate on a number of Semitic lan- 
guages. 

After two years of graduate study at 
Johns Hopkins, he returned to Mc- 
Cormick as visiting instructor in Old 
Testament. Returning to Johns Hopkins, 
he was awarded the William S. Rayner 
fellowship in Semitics and taught as a 
junior instructor in Semitics. He also 
was instructor in Biblical history at Wel- 
lesley College, for one year. 

While working in the field of early 
Hebrew inscriptions for his doctor’s de- 
gree, he began to study the photographs 
of the scrolls and fragments coming from 
the desert of the Dead Sea. With the 
Ph.D. under his belt and an increasing 
familiarity with the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
he returned to the McCormick faculty 
in 1951. His interest in the scroll: con- 
tinued to increase. Then at Christmas 
time the next year, a call came from 
Professor Carl H. Kraeling (at that time 
president of the American School of Ori- 
ental Research) asking Dr. Cross to be 
annual (visiting) professor at the Ameri- 
can School of Oriental Research in Jeru- 
salem and at the same time to take an 
appointment to the international staff 
being formed to edit the newly-found 
scrolls from Cave Four. 

Since that time Frank Cross has been 
embroiled in many discussions of the 
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scrolls. His picture appeared in Time 
magazine. He has written articles for the 
New York Times, and the New Repub- 
lic, as well as for technical journals. 

At McCormick he is noted as a hand- 
ball player which he plays “with the 
same vigor and devotion that he studies 
the Dead Sea Scrolls,” says Dr. Frank. 
Although strapping students moan be- 
cause they cannot (or better not) beat 
Dr. Cross in the handball court, Frank 
admits that “my colleague, Ernest 
Wright, beats me regularly.” It is the 
custom at McCormick to begin all classes 
with prayer. But “on Wednesday,” says 
the athletic director, “he will walk into 
the class and say, ‘Do we have a hand- 
ball court for this afternoon?’ When I 
assure him that he does, he will then 
open the class with prayer.” 

Frank Cross is a graphic teacher. His 
lectures come off with a bang. Once this 
was proven literaHy. Leaning back dur- 
ing a seminar session, rocking his chair 
deep in thought with his feet propped 
on another chair, Frank suddenly cata- 
pulted backwards. 

The student droning in Hebrew 
stopped and .looked up. There was no 
professor. A dead silence filled the room. 
Did the students laugh? “Well, not at 
first,” says an eyewitness. “But when 
we found he was not hurt, we did.” The 
professor having gathered himself to- 
gether and settling in his chair again 
chuckled a little himself. 

Professor Cross’s teaching methods are 
radically modern. He is not quite as in- 
terested in getting the monotonous vo- 
cabulary or intricate variations of He- 
brew grammar across to his students as 


he is in getting them to think correctly. 
He wants his students never to be satis- 
fied with a word at face value. If the 
preacher-to-be learns nothing else but 
to be “extremely skittish and cautious 
in using an English translation when 
preaching,” Dr. Cross feels he has ac- 
complished a worthy purpose. “They will 
be honest preachers, even though their 
Hebrew goes down the drain.” 

Professor Albright predicts that Frank 
someday “will be even more absent- 
minded than his teacher who is thirty 
years his senior.” But although Frank 
does have trouble keeping a schedule, 
he can concentrate when he wants to 
do so. This was best seen when he fell 
in love, says Professor Wright. During 
his last year in seminary, Frank was an 
assistant minister of the Presbyterian 
church in Chicago Heights. It happened 
that at one of the youth meetings, the 
pastor’s daughter, Elizabeth Anne, was 
attracted to him at first sight. “I was 
quite swept off my feet by this charming 
southerner,” she explains, and Frank was 
so busy following up his initial advan- 
tage that he took on less work during 
that summer. Now she helps him with 
his schedule and organizing. 

“She keeps up with whatever I'm do- 
ing, knows my correspondence better 
than I, and in general does whatever 
organizing is done.” 

When Frank went to Palestine for the 
year of 1953-54 to work on the scrolls, 
Betty and Susan, their only child at that 
time, accompanied him. 

“We had one problem which most 
parents in America don’t have,” he says. 
Members of the staff began to inform 
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Frank his child was using improper lan- 
guage. An investigation showed that 
Susan had picked up some words from 
street Arabs (literally) which Frank 
hadn't learned in his language studies. 
They turned out to be Arabic swear 
words. 

The trips to Palestine have all been 
direct—with no stops at the French 
Riviera, Rome, or Greece. Although 
Elizabeth Anne accompanied him on the 
year-long excursion, Frank goes alone 
during the summer trips. But he writes 
a letter home almost every day. 

In Jerusalem, Dr. Cross is one of an 
eight-member international team repre- 
senting the various national schools of 


older than those commonly used for Eng- 
lish translations. In the case of Daniel 
and Ecclesiastes, certain of the texts 
found in the caves may have been writ- 
ten within a few decades of the original 
manuscripts. 

Eventually, Dr. Cross believes, “the 
impact of the scrolls on the historical 
studies of the New Testament will be 
radical.” But he doesn’t say that the 
scrolls will revolutionize or alter the 
Christian faith. This is where Dr. Cross 
and most other scholars disagree with 
the more flamboyant of the paper-back 
books and magazine articles that are 
coming out on the scrolls. One writer, 
A. Powell Davies, labels Dr. Cross as “an 





Most important manuscript fragments of the Dead Sea Scrolls were found in Cave 
IV. Scholars from many nations came to Palestine to help in studying the find. 


archaeology in Jerusalem. The team 
members, he explains, come from virtu- 
ally every background imaginable. Na- 
tionally the group includes English, 
French, German, and Polish scholars. 
Religiously the group is composed of 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, and Roman 
Catholics, and one man with no religious 
ties. Four of the eight are Roman 
Catholic. 

Dr. Cross’s special assignment with 
the findings of Cave Four has brought 
him into contact with fragments from 
more than 380 scrolls. He will edit some 
sixty-five Biblical manuscripts of this 
group. Another American, Monsignor 
Patrick W. Skehan of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, is also assigned to 
edit Biblical manuscripts from Cave 
Four. 

In one of the items which Dr. Cross 
has published (in the Journal of Biblical 
Literature in 1955 under the title, “The 
Oldest Manuscripts from Qumran”), he 
compares a small section of one of the 
Samuel manuscripts from Cave Four 
with other old forms of writing, enabling 
him to date the manuscripts to the end 
of the third century, B.C. Most of the 
manuscripts being found are 1,000 years 
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admirable though perhaps somewhat less 
adventurous scholar” [than some]. This 
is to Dr. Cross’s credit—he is willing 
to present only the facts as they are re- 
vealed—not to read a lot of foreign con- 
tent into the scrolls or to conjecture what 
might be found later. “The scrolls affect 
our critical work on the New Testa- 
ment,” says Dr. Cross, “and our under- 
standing of the environment of New Tes- 
tament times—rather than change the 
theological structure -of the Christian 
faith.” 

To give an example of how a layman 
and a scholar like Dr. Cross can look at 
the same thing in two different ways, 
consider this headline on a story by one 
of the wire services recently: “Dead Sea 
Scrolls Change Bible Story of King Neb- 
uchadnezzar, Scholar Reveals.” The news 
article explains that a new fragment 
shows that it was King Nabonidus of 
Babylon and Assyria who underwent the 
punishment ascribed to King Nebuchad- 
nezzar in the fourth chapter of the Book 
of Daniel. He repented in the wilderness, 
as King Nebuchadnezzar was said to 
have done. What does this Biblical 
scholar say to this? Dr. Cross explains 
that the first chapters of the Book of 





Daniel have long been considered | 
scholars as a cycle of popular legen 
The author of Daniel used these tales 
illustrate his great theological theme, t 
Kingdom of God. The fragmentary sen 
which tells of the illness of Naboni¢ 
—in terms reminiscent of the story of { 
mania of Nebuchadnezzar in Danie 
provides the first confirmation of vie 
of the Book of Daniel long since held} 
most competent scholars in the old Test 
ment field although for the most py 
unknown in the church.” 

One of the biggest contributions of th 
Dead Sea Scrolls, Dr. Cross believes, 
be their influence on our ideas of 
origins of the Gospel of John. “Scholkg 
have been arguing in the past whethe 
to read John in a Hellenistic or Semiti 
context,” says Dr. Cross. “It increasing) 
appears that the nucleus of Johannin 
tradition arises in a Palestinian conter 
before the fall of Jerusalem.” 

Perhaps the most controversial asped 
of the scrolls has been the subject of 
“teacher of righteousness,” a personag 
mentioned especially in the Habakkuk 
Commentary from Qumran Cave One. 4 
French scholar, André Dupont-Sommer, 
has maintained that the teacher of right 
eousness was martyred and perhaps cr. 
cified, made a resurrection appearance 
on the day of Roman General Pompey’ 
conquest of Jerusalem in 63, B.C., and 
was awaited by the sect (of the Essenes) 
as the royal Messiah to come. Cross 
marks against such views. 

“Our new evidence now seems to it- 
dicate that the teacher of righteousness: 
career was earlier than Dupont-Sommer 
has maintained, that he was persecuted 
by Simon (142-135 B.C.), and that bis 
role in the community was that of a 
priest who interpreted Scripture under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit.” 

Dr. Cross states that the teacher was 
evidently persecuted and perhaps put to 
death. He adds, however, “there is a 
yet no unambiguous evidence as to the 
manner of his death. If he in fact dieda 
martyr’s death, we are not yet informed 
of this fact by his community. As for his 
alleged Messianic pretensions, it seems 
quite certain that as priest he could at 
most have been regarded as a priestly 
Messiah, not a royal Messiah.” Continues 
Dr. Cross: “As for a resurrection ap 
pearance at the time of Pompey’s coh 
quest or invasion, this seems wholly ot 
of question and to my knowledge is ac 
cepted by no other leading scholar.” 

Dr. Cross is primarily a scientist. He 
shares the patience and the trying dis 
ciplines which all scientists must have. 

Here is how he goes about his job: , 
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1. First he cleans and flattens the 
fragments. 

2. They are then photographed under 
an infra-red light which brings out the 
lettering and eliminates the conflicting 
dark red-blackened hue of the leather. 

3. Next he identifies the newly-dis- 
covered text. It is easy to make mistakes 
at this point. Frank has to get together 
a whole verse or series of verses before 
he knows from where they come. For ex- 
ample, once he thought he was working 
with a fragment from Chronicles, but 
actually the material turned out to be a 
part of a similar section of Kings. The 
fragments on Kings were of a novel tex- 
tual type, different from the traditional 
text. Until a passage is found that is 
absolutely impossible in one or the other, 
he says, then one cannot distinguish be- 
tween the two. This was true also with 
the findings in the first cave when a series 
of references to Lamech, the father of 
Noah, came up. It was immediately 
thought that a copy of the lost book of 
Lamech ha@ been found. But the first 
impressions are not always final (Time, 
February 20, 1956). The Lamech scroll 
turned out to be an apocryphal, Aramaic 
paraphrase of the Book of Genesis. 

4. In the last step, Dr. Cross works 
out an enormous series of jig-saw puz- 
ales. Because the edges of the pieces 
have been marred by worms and deteri- 
oration, they cannot be fitted together 
immediately. He must study each letter, 
each mark, each word carefully in order 
to identify passages and, on basis of 
these, identify and build up columns. 

Always hampered by bad eyes, Frank, 
however, finds that near-sightedness is 
a blessing when working on the scrolls. 
‘The far-sighted men have an awful 
time,” he says. “They can’t get close 
enough to the scrolls. But I can rub the 
scrolls on my eyeballs and it won't bother 
me.” 

During Nasser’s internationalization 
of the Suez last summer, Frank was in 
Jerusalem. Suspense mounted by the 
hour. Although it did not affect hi§ work 
directly, the question rises whether he 
will be able to return in the near future. 

In Jerusalem, he stuck close to the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum. But 
the museum itself is not a dull place. 
Visitors invariably pass through. 

“My, look at this old Hebrew,” a lady 
remarked one day, as she viewed an in- 
scription on a piece of pottery found in 
one of the caves. 

“Hebrew!” Frank exclaimed, mum- 
bling through a mustache which he ac- 
quired in the Holy Land. “My dear lady, 
that’s not old Hebrew. Those are worm 
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tracks.” 

Back in the United States Frank can’t 
get away from the scrolls. For a vacation 
last spring before flying to Palestine 
again, he took a five-state trip with his 
family. Was there some trout fishing, 
basking in the sun, some pleasure drives 
over scenic routes in his then new 1956 
automobile? Very little. Points of stop- 
ping were the University of Mississippi, 
Washington University (St. Louis, Mo.), 
University of Missouri, University of 
Illinois, Iowa State University, and a 
series of lectures at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Subject, of course, was the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

The scrolls permeate about everything 
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single specialty, however exciting.” 
Ten more caves have revealed findings 
since the pictures of the Isaiah scroll 
from the first cave were sent in 1948. At 
first there were seven manuscripts—now 
there are about 500 scrolls encompassing 
most of the Old Testament, and more 
may be turned up in the years ahead. 
For many men, the prospect of peer- 
ing over nearly unintelligible scribblings 
till after midnight several days a week 
would be like a sentence to drudgery. 
But for Frank Cross each new day brings 
the thrill of a new discovery. Now only 
thirty-six years old, he is an authority in 
his field; a distinguished job awaits him 
in July when he becomes Associate Pro- 





Mrs. Frank M. Cross is Chicago minister’s daughter. Before younger daughter Ellen 


was born, Susan and her mother accompanied Frank on year-long Palestine trip. 


Frank does at the present. We are “living 
and breathing the scrolls,” Elizabeth 
Anne says. Occasionally she brings his 
supper up to him in his spacious study 
on the third floor of their ten-room home 
on the McCormick campus. Even when 
he tells bedtime stories to his children, 
most popular are the “blood and thun- 
der” stories from the Old Testament, he 
admits. But he confesses that the “text 
becomes somewhat corrupt.” 

The scrolls will be with Frank Cross 
for many years—Roland E. Murphy of 
the Catholic University of America in 
his recent book on the scrolls estimates 
that it will be fifteen years before the 
current findings are published. Yet Frank 
exclaims: “I’m not going to be involved 
with them forever! The Old Testament 
field is too rich to labor a lifetime in a 


fessor of Old Testament at Harvard. In 
March he is to give a series of lectures at 
Oberlin School of Theology, Oberlin, 
Ohio; these are to be published shortly 
afterwards by Doubleday. 

Frank Cross and his colleagues have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
making history. The findings of present 
day archaeologists might outlive the 
work of many modern-day political lead- 
ers. But the most satisfying aspect of his 
life to an archaeologist is the fact that he 
is a tool in making the mysteries of God 
in ages past more lucid to modern minds. 

“The scrolls promise to advance our 
knowledge of the milieu of primitive 
Christianity in revolutionary fashion,” he 
predicts. “Nothing could be more ex- 
citing than participating in this en- 


deavor.” 
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Freedom Fighters 
Find New Homes 


Toledo Presbyterians make room in their homes 


and hearts for fifteen young Hungarians 


Photographs and text by Carl G. Karsch 


iru the expectancy of any boy 

at his own birthday party, John 

Bobis (above) recently reached 
eagerly for the cake baked in his honor. 
One strong puff snuffed the candles, and 
John and a few close friends proceeded 
to consume a very special chocolate 
cake. 

Although John and the others at the 
party obviously felt very much at home, 
they were a few weeks and thousands of 
miles away from their Hungarian homes. 
The cake had been baked by a Toledo 
mother who wanted this birthday to be 
especially happy. 

When one observes such an event in 
the surroundings of an attractive Ameri- 
can home, it is difficult to realize that 
only a few months ago these same boys 
were fighting for their country’s freedom 
in Parliament Square. John Bobis, An- 
drew Gereben, and Louis Szilagyi—all 
sixteen—grew up in a small town near 
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Budapest where they played together 
and were in the same classes in school. 

When word of the revolt reached their 
town, the boys decided to join others 
who were going to the capital to fight 
the hated Russians. For two weeks they 
lived on little but courage. The three 
slept in doorways, subsisted on handouts 
of salt bread and water. What was most 
important—and what they prefer to tell 
about—is that for a brief time the foreign 
domination they had always known was 
broken. 

The boys stayed until the battle’s out- 
come seemed certain; then rather than 
be captured and herded into boxcars, 
they set out for the three-day hike to 
the Austrian border. 

In a few weeks, John, Andrew, and 
Louis landed in Camp Kilmer, New 
Jersey. Soon they became part of a bus- 
load of Freedom Fighters bound for To- 
ledo, Ohio, and sponsored (although 


they did not realize it) by the Toleg 
Council of Churches. 

Mrs. Lester J. Pursell, the generoy 
woman the three boys now call “Mop 
mie,” had no idea her family would ip. 
crease so quickly. (She and her husbanj 
have three children of their own.) Ey. 
lier, the Pursells, members of the Col 
lingwood Presbyterian Church, wer 
one of the families who responded to » 
appeal by Pastor T. Christie Innes 
sponsor a Hungarian couple. Imagin 
Mrs. Pursell’s surprise when, on arty. 
ing at the church, she learned the by 
from Kilmer had brought instead ¢ 
couples thirty men and boys. The shod 
proved too great for some who felt they 
had to withdraw their offers, but not fg 
Mrs. Pursell and five other Collingwooi 
families. They accepted responsibility 
for thirteen of the busload. A few day 
later a newly married couple came and 
was taken by another member. 

When Mrs. Pursell arrived at the 
church, there were still seven teen-ager 
needing homes. Mrs. Pursell, without 
consulting her husband (“I knew he 
wouldn’t mind”), began to register for 
John and Louis when she noticed An- 
drew was sobbing. The chairman of the 
resettlement committee, Mrs. E. W. 
Weaver, learned from an interpreter how 
the boys had grown up and fought to 
gether. Now after all they had bee 
through they were going to be sepx- 
rated. Mrs. Pursell immediately added 
Andrew’s name even though it meant 
crowding her home. “I would have slung 
a hammock in the living room rather 
than leave him.” 

Fortunately, the Pursells’ house and 
household proved equal to the situation. 
A slight shifting of beds and room as 
signments answered the sleeping ques 
tion. Mrs. Pursell introduced her own 
youngsters by pointing to each one and 
pronouncing his name several times 
Using a sign language of their own de 
vising, the children took the new mem- 
bers in tow for a tour of the spacious 
house and yard. Dinner was slightly de- 
layed while the three young Pursells 
(James, ten, Laurie, seven, and Scott, 
three) debated a seating arrangement 
which would share the newcomers equit- 
ably. Next day the three Hungarians, 
determined to show their appreciation, 
took snow and, before Mrs. Pursell saw 
them, washed the family car. From the 
fun the boys have had with their chil 
dren’s fire engines and windup traits, 
she concludes they must have had little 
opportunity for this kind of play. In the 
meantime, John, Louis, and Andrew are 
teaching their new friends soccer. 
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The boys are rapidly becoming Amer- 
icanized. Twice a week they attend 
English classes at the home of a Col- 
lingwood member, Mrs. George Kridler, 
a tutor who has undertaken to instruct 
five Hungarian refugees who live in her 
neighborhood. (The others are enrolled 
in an evening high school class.) Mrs. 
Pursell’s new boys work in a large green- 
house nearby. Each one pays her $10.00 
weekly for board; unknown to them she 
(and the other sponsors) are setting 
aside the money in a bank account to 
help the refugees get established later. 
The “Pursell boys” have visited the air- 
port, movies, restaurants, and homes of 
innumerable church members. “They re- 
ceive so many invitations, I'm going to 
have to start a date book.” When it came 
time for the Hungarians’ first haircut in 
this country, Mrs. Pursell feared a crisis. 
The boys seemed reluctant to lose much 
of their heavy, European-style waves 
until one of the Pursell children showed 
a picture of a well-known guitar-strum- 
ming singer and pointed out the simi- 
larity in hair-dos. That did it. They all 
shouted “No Elvis,” marched to the 
barber shop, made signs indicating they 
wanted crew cuts. 

Having the Hungarian boys, the 
Pursells believe, has contributed much 
to their own family. “By hearing their 
stories,” says Mrs. Pursell, “we’ve gained 
a new appreciation of our life here.” 
Also, as the boys send letters to their 
families in Hungary and receive an- 
swers, the Pursells feel themselves 
drawn closer to persons they otherwise 
would never have known. Most letters 
contain snapshots showing various com- 
binations of the Pursells, their children, 
and the three sixteen-year-olds. In a re- 
cent letter to Louis, his mother told him, 
“.. . be good to the people who are 
taking care of you.” 

Stories of similar rewarding experi- 
ences can be told also by the Carpenters, 
the Bruéres, the Plummers, the Richard- 
sons, and the Douds—all Collingwood 
families who have welcomed young 
Hungarian men into their family circles. 
Some of the occurrences, viewed from 
the perspective of several weeks, are 
quite humorous. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Bruére faced the 
problem of making clear the intricacies 
of Toledo bus fares to their charges, 
Charles Monus, thirty-one, and Bill 
Nagy, twenty-eight. Going to work, the 


young men had to pay their twenty cents 


when they boarded the bus; on the way 
home, the fare is to be paid when leav- 


ing. Owing to the language barrier, the 


Bruéres decided upon a unique method 
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Soccer lesson for Laurie and James Pursell (center, right) comes after Hun- 
garians finish day’s work at greenhouse. Laurie sends ball skimming toward 
Andrew Gereben (center). Louis Szilagyi is at left; John Bobis at far right. 


English lesson is given twice a week by Collingwood member, Mrs. George Kridler, 
who is a tutor. Church couples’ class will provide homes for boys until they 
establish their own apartments; later, the class hopes to start a college fund. 
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Deposit slips are explained to David Mozer (left) and Alex Szigeti (right) by 
sponser Mr. Frank Richardson. Boys save regularly, also pay families for board. 


Celery and other vegetables, held by Mrs. Jesse Plummer, help Frank Ruzics remem- 
ber English words. Twice weekly he attends evening language class at high school. 


Dentist Louis G. Hill, a Collingwood member, offers free care to refugee group. 
An eye doctor gives each and examination; two merchants provided new shoes. 


U 
ve 


of instruction. Chairs were set up ing 
living room to simulate bus seating. 
Bruére, playing driver, received thef 
from her husband. Gradually, the po 
got home. To the Bruéres’ dismay, he 
ever, the next day Charles came 
with a bus token and the procedure}, 
to begin again. “I’m grateful they & 
have to understand transfers,” adds 
Bruére. 

Members of the Hungarian Evangel 
cal and Reformed Church have ea 
considerably the matter of language. } 
serving generously as interpreters , 
many occasions, they have simplifg 
adjustments to new environments 
jobs. Nevertheless, the day-to-day cox 
munication is chiefly dependent on th 
sponsoring families. 

At mealtimes, Mr. and Mrs. Chark 
Carpenter make a habit of impressin 
Louis Meszaros, eighteen, and Les 
Kaszap, twenty, with the English won 
for meats and vegetables on the tab 
One evening, instead of listing 
dishes of which he wanted secon 
Louis smiled as he simply specified 
“Everything.” 


Driving and counting 


Each experience becomes an oppor 
tunity for a lesson, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Richardson took their three twenty-one 
year-olds (David Mozer, Alex Szigeti, 
and Stephen Vekony) for a tour of the 
city and also taught them basic driving 
terms. At the post office, Mrs. Richart. 
son had them count the money fw 
mailing letters to their families in Hw 
gary. 

In every household the increased 
load of cleaning, washing, and cooking 
is eagerly shared by the young Hw. 
garians. Alex has taught the others @ 
the Richardsons to iron shirts. “And 
sidewalk was never shoveled so prom 
ly,” adds Mrs. Richardson. Since f 
boys leave early for work, they 
their breakfast. Mrs. Richardson 
the kitchen is so neat she has to cowl 
the egg supply to be certain they¥ 
taken time to eat. 

None of the Collingwood sponsors t 
grets volunteering for what some co® 
sidered a difficult assignment; in fad 
the families are not looking forward 
the Hungarians leaving for apartmef 
of their own, “We will always consid 
them part of our family,” says @ 
couple. 7 

“If these boys were mine,” said oft 
woman, “I'd be grateful to another 
mother for taking them into her hom. 
It’s as simple as that. 
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Lineman Michael Nagy, former power-line workman, is 
member of a Toledo Edison construction crew. He is sur- 
prised to learn how machines replace jobs he did by hand. 


Freedom is found 


in new ways, new jobs 


Production line is new to David Mozer (left) and Alex 
Szigeti. David was a MIG pilot in Hungarian army; Alex 
worked as a miner, came to join battles at the capital. 
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Greenhouse is calm contrast to the past for Leslie Kaszap 
(left) and Louis Meszaros. Leslie was captured, taken by 
tank car to Russia, later escaped to Austrian border. 





Chef Charles Monus brought continental cuisine to large 
downtown hotel. He was wounded in fighting at Budapest 
radio station, still has pieces of glass in his wrist. 
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Mention Westminster Church in Elizabeth to a northern 

"New Jersey Presbyterian, and the response is apt to be 
“That's the church with the garden, isn’t it?” Then the Gar- 
den Stater may continue, “Presbyterial met there last spring 
hen the tulips were out.” Or, perhaps, “I went to a West- 
fminster Fellowship meeting at the church, and I'll never 
forget the vespers out on the lawn in the midst of all those 
flowers.” 

From April to November every year, much of Westmin- 
Sster Presbyterian Church’s parish living moves out-of-doors. 

he garden becomes the scene of many activities: the 
shurch’s ninetieth anniversary reception, covered-dish sup- 
Spers, wedding receptions, play hours for youngsters, straw- 
Sherry festivals, picnics, and committee meetings. The 
thurch’s Brownies, Boy Scouts, and Girl Scouts learn the 
james and growing habits of trees and flowers on home 

itory. The teen-age group can have cook-outs and ves- 
Sper services without having to travel to a park or a farm. At 
their mid-week meetings young adults frequently play vol- 
ball and other team games in the garden’s sports area. 
On pleasant-weather Sundays, coffee hour is held out-of- 
doors, and fruit juice is served. Many community and other 
Mhurch groups have held meetings in the Westminster gar- 
den. 

Although Westminster Church, of which the Reverend 
Robert W. Scott is pastor, was founded in 1866, it has had 
am extensive garden for less than a decade. In 1944 fire de- 

stroyed the church’s previous edifice in the business section 
of Elizabeth, and for six and a half years, the congregation 
Pmet in a rented hall. Its present handsome brick structure 
bon three acres of land was dedicated in 1950, Originally 
ithe property was part of an estate, and its formal garden 
"was overgrown with weeds when the church purchased the 
land. The young people of the congregation worked many 
hours putting the beds back in order, pruning the shrubs, 
sand planting flowers and more shrubs. They also renovated 
the garden house, installing a kitchen and a picture window 
overlooking the garden. This small building is used the 
year round for committee meetings and for youth activities. 
| Privet hedges and a grape arbor divide the lawn into three 
areas: a croquet field, a volleyball court, and a yard for tiny 
children. 

While the garden is often a scene of activity, it is also a 
setting for repose. Scarcely an hour of a day or an evening 
goes by when residents of near-by apartment buildings or 

Psuburban houses do not come to stroll along the garden 
paths. The visitors usually rest for a while on the benches 
and meditate quietly. 

Beginning with the forsythia hedge in March, the garden 
presents a changing mien that easily turns an observer's 

*mind from mundane worries to an awareness of things eter- 
»nal. In the spring, azaleas and hundreds of tulips are a vivid 
accent to the delicate hues of early shrubs, narcissus, daffo- 
dils, and later, lilacs and wisteria. During the summer, the 
garden blazes with the strong, pure colors of borders 
planted with zinnias, roses, and snapdragons, gaillardia, and 
Veronica. Then, before the first frost, dahlias and chrysan- 
themums with their more subdued, yet rich tones are in 

“bloom. This is the signal for the congregational activities to 
Move indoors until the forsythia buds announce that “winter 
os past and the flowers appear on the earth.” 

‘On a spring afternoon, Brownies Janet Broadley, Shirley 

F Scott, and Phyllis Brown learn names of tulip varieties. 
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Susie Scott admires old-fashioned border. Once part of an 
estate, garden was reclaimed by church’s young people. 
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Photographs and text by Mary ANN Genres 


Garden of Westminster Presbyterian Church in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, is divided into areas by hedges and arbor. 
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Men Elect Officers in Tenth Annual Chicago Sessions 


HE tenth president of the National 

Council*of Presbyterian Men is Clar- 
ence McGuire, a working citizen of 
Kansas City, Missouri. An elder in Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church in that city, he 
is broad of shoulder and soft in speech. 
At home, he is known for his leadership 
in the YMCA and the Community Chest. 

Elected as the laymen’s movement in 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America enters its tenth year, 
Clarence McGuire presides over an or- 
ganization which has learned, in the past 
nine years, to speak in terms of turning 
the world upside down. Whether or not 
in the lifetimes of those now living that 
worthy purpose will be accomplished, it 
may be reported that the Presbyterian 
Men have succeeded in turning Chi- 
cago’s Palmer House inside out. Over- 
taxing the capacity of the elevators, 
sleeping sometimes six in a room, lining 
up forty deep at cashiers’ windows, 
3,400 laymen have left something of a 
mark upon the windy city. 

On the other hand, the Chicago meet- 
ing, and indeed the 1957 meetings of 
Presbyterian Men in New York, San 
Francisco (P.L., March 16) and Wichita 
(P.L., March 30) have had their pro- 
found influences upon the 10,000 men, 
all told, who have attended. 

From the beginning, the Chicago 
meeting has been the annual business 
session. The delegates come from every 
synod and every presbytery in the 
church. There are 228 of them, but they 
would be hard to find among the 3,000 
others who come to hear the speeches, 
sing the songs, and conceive of new and 


noble purposes for the churches from 
which they come. 

This year, the men’s council brought 
the official delegates one day early so 
that officers might be elected, instruc- 
tion in the aims of the council might be 
received, and so that opportunity might 
be had for careful scrutiny of the con- 
stitution of the growing movement. 

Moderator David W. Proffitt had an 
athletic metaphor for the delegates: “I 
have confidence in you as members of 
the NCPM team. Your presbytery had 
enough confidence in you to send you 
up here and if you have confidence in 
yourselves you are bound to win. How- 
ever, let’s face facts. It won’t be easy. 
Our opponents boast of four all-Ameri- 
cans: indifference, selfishness, prejudice, 
and let-my-wife-do-it. If you will double 
up on these four men for a few plays, 
and not be afraid to hit them, we will 
soon get them out of the lineup, and 
then the going will be faster. And I ex- 
pect every man on our team to hit this 
famous quarterback, let-my-wife-do-it. 
I want you to really chill him. He thinks 
he is a wise guy.” 

In a less strenuous vein, the Moder- 
ator, who himself spent an earlier year 
of traveling as men’s president, said, 
“The eyes of our fellow men are upon 
us. More important by far, the eyes of 
God are upon us, and our chief concern 
should be that we play the game of life 
in such a way that we will not be 
ashamed.” 

Kenneth G. McGilvray, Sacramento 
attorney and outgoing president, re- 
ported on his year of leadership. No lec- 


Hitchcock Juckett 


tern-pounder, he could review with 
pride twelve months of journeying and 
speaking, proclaiming the rediscovery 
in the Presbyterian Church that laymen 
must be equally harnessed with their 
pastors in the work of the church. 

Another quiet man is Lloyd M. Col 
lins, secretary for the men, and elected 
in Chicago a senior vice-president. A 
Detroit manufacturer, Lloyd Collins re- 
ported the statistics of growth from the 
time 475 men gathered in the same 
hotel in 1948 to form the new move- 
ment. Said he, “A total of 2,713 chap- 
ters has been chartered as of December 
31, 1956. This is about 45 per cent of 
the potential. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant achievement is that which defies 
statistical demonstration. It is in the 
man who discovered Christ and _ his 
church because other men organized to 
bring him to Christ and his church.” 

Paul Washington, an Oklahoma City 
attorney, became treasurer. He sat in 
Vice-President Collins’s room, talking 
about the past and future of men’s work. 
Asked whether the four 1957 meetings 
would become five in another year, 
Washington said he favored one meet- 
ing for every three states in the union, 
sixteen each year. Collins responded 
that he would not favor so many meet- 
ings if they detracted from the duties 
and responsibilities of the synods and 
presbyteries, whose task is to put to 
work the men who have been inspired 
in mass conventions. 

Both officers agreed that the secretary 
of the General Council, Dr. Glenn W. 
Moore, had created the greatest stir in 


Mitchell Washington 
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the separate meeting of delegates when 
he opened the subject of men working 
with other agencies of the church. He 
noted that “. the significance of this 
group is that it forms the bone structure 
for the body of the movement; it pre- 
pares men who will be informed about 
the church, and will be strategically lo- 
cated in local areas.” 

Dr. Moore advised men to talk to 
synod and presbytery executives, and to 
area field directors of the Board of 
Christian Education. They are, he noted, 
the full-time staff people who help carry 
forward the work of the church in sup- 
porting it at any given time. They work 
with committees of presbyteries on For- 
eign Missions, education, and National 
Missions. The men, according to Dr. 
Moore, should seek out the chairmen of 
these committees. 

When he asked men in his audience 
to ask questions about ways and means 
of putting the shoulders of the men be- 
hind the tasks of the church, he got 
questions aplenty, but was largely de- 
prived of an opportunity to answer. In- 
stead, the answers came fast and full of 
convictions from other men in the au- 
dience, bursting to share their experi- 
ences. 

J. Walter Juckett, general manager 
for a New York manufacturer of paper- 
making machinery, and Philip S. Hitch- 
cock, public relations director of Lewis 
and Clark College, became senior vice- 
presidents in the 1957 elections. Hitch- 
cock told the delegates, “We are a part 
of the church, not just a voluntary or- 
ganization hung on the outside of the 
church. The local church doesn’t ask 
whether it will have a Sunday school. 
Having a men’s chapter must be re- 
garded in the same light. In the tremen- 
dous inspirations of these meetings, such 
as the one which will begin tomorrow, 
we have the tools with which to build 
chapters. Enough’men have come into 
contact with the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men that the spirit of it is 
abroad in the church.” 

Choice of the nominating committee 
and the delegates for secretary was 
Sherrill L. Mitchell, scenic designer 
from Knoxville, Tennessee, whose per- 
sonal contribution to the 1957 meetings 
was a twenty-three foot by seven-foot 
panoramic design, featuring the current 
theme, “I am not ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ.” 

The meeting of representatives con- 
cluded, the way was clear for the flood 
of men who would jam every session 
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Retiring men’s council president, 


Kenneth G. McGilvray 
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Executive Secretary Paul Moser and new president, Clarence McGuire, beneath 
illuminated panoramic display featuring theme of 1957 laymen’s meetings. 


from Friday morning until Sunday noon. 
They were expected to come from the 
midwest region surrounding Chicago, 
but they came from every faraway point 
in America. Southwesterners whose 
business kept them from Wichita, East- 
erners who skipped New York because 
their friends were going to Chicago, 
Vest Coast men who thought Chicago 
would be a bigger show than San Fran- 
cisco, from all kinds of cities and ham- 
lets, from every trade and craft, with a 
lot of money or almost no funds, they 
came. 

Flashbulbs flashed as amateur and 
professional alike recorded the scene. 
Students from Chicago’s McCormick 
Theological Seminary served as pages, 
and heard more addresses by church 
leaders than many ministers hear in a 
lifetime. Recorders took down every 
word on tape which would later be 
edited and transferred to disks for ship- 
ment to men who ordered them and 
would play them to any other man who 
would listen at home. 

One select group of men had the dis- 
tinction not only of speaking to four 
men’s meetings, but of hearing each 
other speak four times. Stated Clerk 
Eugene Carson Blake, Moderator Prof- 
fitt, National Missions Secretary Her- 
mann N. Morse, Christian Education 
Secretary Paul Calvin Payne, Denver 
Pastor Arthur L. Miller, Minister-at- 
large Louis H. Evans, and the incum- 
bent officers of the council were guests 
at almost every speakers’ table, so that 


even a minimum of excusable absentee- 
ism was impossible. 

New on the Chicago platform was 
William F. Schnitzler, secretary-treas- 
urer of the AFL-CIO, who said, “Sessions 
such as this prove conclusively that the 
great religious forces of our country will 
never be satisfied just to preach the gos- 
pel of our Lord on the Sabbath and then 
let the gospel remain untouched during 
the working days of the week.” 

Howard Pyle is deputy assistant to 
President Eisenhower. He asked the 
men, “How do men function in the 
church? Too often, we consider that the 
function of a man in the church is con- 
fined to the church itself. Actually, men 
serve the mission of the church in the 
full sense of the word when every func- 
tion of their lives demonstrates the 
depths of their convictions. 

“One of my greatest personal con- 
cerns is that we are not placing enough 
emphasis on the results of the influence 
of the church in the lives of men. We 
are inclined to accept the Christian life 
without saluting it.” 

The 1952 president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, William 
J. Grede, was at the same time president 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. He told the Presbyterians that, in 
his dual roles, he had always had only 
one speech. “The Old and New Testa- 
ments,” he said, “are replete with ex- 
amples of concern for individuals. The 
best of Shepherds forsook ninety-nine 
sheep to seek one that was lost. 
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“No church ever produced a convert,” 
he continued. “No corporation ever pro- 
duced a pound of steel. People do these 
things; people only.” 

Late on St. Patrick’s Day, the thou- 
sands were homeward bound, and 
N.C.P.M. Executive Secretary Paul 
Moser was in his bedroom-office in the 
hotel, with some of his staff and a few 
council officers. Thousands of rooms 
had been reserved, occupied, and re- 
leased. Ten thousand identification 
badges had been typewritten in jumbo 
type, so that men who had met once 
before did not need to reveal that they 
hadn’t the faintest idea of one another’s 
identity. Fifty-thousand banquet meals 
had been served in. hotels in four cities. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars had 
changed hands. Offerings of $41,263.05 
had been given for men’s work. One 
hundred sixty-four talk-it-over sessions 
rooms had been used five times each. 
The logistics of traffic in men, in reser- 
vations, in speakers, in money, in com- 
munications, were impressive. 

If Moser and Company, by any 
chance had words of praise one for the 
other, there could be no objection. But 
the best words were those of a layman 
from a small town in Michigan who said, 
“I learned more about my church than I 
ever knew before.” 


Presbyterian Alliance: 
Discussion by the Sea 


Taking the winter sun and strolling 
the boardwalk were definitely not on 
the agenda last month for 100 church- 
men who convened at the seaside resort 
of Atlantic City, New Jersey. Panels, 
business sessions, and the presentation 
of papers so filled the three-day meeting 
of the North American Area Council of 
the World Presbyterian Alliance that few 
were able to venture outside the hotel. 

Annually, delegates of the eleven de- 
nominations (principally in the United 
States and Canada) of the North Amer- 
ican Council meet to discuss and take ac- 
tion on subjects of common interest. This 
year there were half-a-dozen principal 
topics occupying the Council's attention. 


© Religious freedom. Delegates urged 
Alliance leaders to initiate top-level con- 
versations between Protestant leaders 
and Vatican officials on the “persecution 
of Protestants in Spain and South Amer- 
ica.” The Council expressed the hope 
that such talks would lead to “a restora- 
tion of the liberties to which Protestants 
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are entitled under constitutional guar- 
antees” of the areas involved. In addi- 
tion, the Council asked the Alliance to 
bring “this matter to the attention of the 
United Nations through the Division of 
Human Rights, now engaged in a world- 
wide sttdy of religious discrimination.” 

Noting that the Alliance for several 
years “protested curtailment of religious 
freedom and persecution of Protestant 
Christians in South America and Spain,” 
the Council said there had been “no 
measurable progress in these areas.” It 
added that “it does not seem profitable to 
address our concern solely to the United 
States government and the governments 
of the involved countries.” 


> Aid to Hungary. Member churches of 
the Council were called upon to with- 
hold further direct church-to-church fi- 
nancial aid to the Reformed Church in 
Hungary pending an investigation of 
the reported arrests of “several distin- 
guished” leaders of that denomination. 
(See next page.) 


> Calvin Auditorium. Dr. Harrison Ray 
Anderson made the encouraging an- 
nouncement that a $140,000 fund has 
been raised to restore historic Calvin 
Auditorium in Geneva as a world Pres- 
byterian and Reformed center. Dr. An- 
derson is chairman of the committee 
named to provide financial support for 
restoration of the church where John 
Calvin, John Knox, and other Protestant 
reformers taught and preached. The new 
center will contain a chapel housing a 
congregation of English-speaking 
churchmen in Geneva, Dr. Anderson 
said, as well as “memorials of the world- 
wide Reformed faith.” 


> Earthquake in Jamaica. The Rever- 
end Mungo Carrick, field secretary of 
the Presbyterian Church in Jamaica, 
asked Council members to come to the 
aid of his church, which was seriously 
damaged by an earthquake last month. 
He said two churches and manses to- 
gether with a farm home for delinquent 
boys were totally destroyed. Twenty- 
two churches, six manses, three cottages 
for teachers, and three halls were also 
damaged. In asking for aid, Mr. Carrick 
reminded the Council that his church 
only recently recovered from the devas- 
tating effects of the 1951 hurricane. 

» Integration, and Personal Liberty. A 
report adopted by the Council offered 
both criticism and guidance in a number 
of areas of national interest. On race re- 


lations, the Council chided American 
denominations for “too often” failing to 
support racial integration by their ex- 
ample or efforts. Discrimination, said 
the report, “continues to be a serious 
denial of freedom” in this country. 

The report condemned white citizens 
councils, abandonment of public school 
education to circumvent the Supreme 
Court decision on integration, “narrow 
and vindictive” laws, resorting to “legal 
fictions” to circumvent the law, and 
equating racism with the Christian faith. 

Turning to immigration quotas, the 
report said they reflect a “concept of 
racism which should be opposed as a 
denial of human equality.” 

The Council also pleaded for the 
rights of citizens in all lands “to travel 
freely.” It called upon all governments 
to “re-examine their policies on passport 
control, entrance and exit visas, and 
arbitrary measures of exclusion, when- 
ever these policies result in making it im- 
possible for conscientious citizens to do 
what they believe to be their duty.” 


> New Secretary, New Churches. A 
young minister, the Reverend Lewis S. 
Mudge, Jr., has been appointed theo- 
logical secretary of the World Alliance. 
He will have his office in Geneva at Al 
liance headquarters. Dr. John A. Mac 
kay, Alliance president, said the new 
secretary's task will be to “explore the 
significance of the Reformed tradition 
for thought and life today, and in par- 
ticular the ecumenical movement. 

“The significance of the setting up of 
this secretariat,” he said, “is that our 
churches of the Reformed tradition are 
to think through their own heritage of 
faith and state in contemporary terms 
the contribution of the Reformed theol- 
ogy for the thought and life of the ecu 
menical movement today.” 

Mr. Mudge received a Bachelor of 
Divinity degree from Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1955. As a Rhodes 
scholar he previously studied at Queens 
College, Oxford, which awarded him a 
degree in 1954. At present he is a candi- 
date for a Doctor of Philosophy degree 
at the Princeton Graduate School. 

Dr. Marcel Pradervand of Geneva, 
general secretary of the Alliance, re 
ported that sixty-eight churches in forty- 
five countries are now members. They 
have a total communicant membership 
of 42,000,000, Newest members, he said, 
are the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
in this country and the multi-racial Pres- 
byterian Church of East Africa. 
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The Church in Hungary: 
Once Again, Oppression 


The Reformed (Presbyterian) Church 
of Hungary was in serious trouble last 
month. The nation’s largest Protestant 
church (more than 2,000,000 people in 
more than 1,200 congregations) ap- 
parently had incurred the wrath of the 
Kadar regime for alleged participation 
in the October revolution and was being 
disciplined by the Communist regime. 

In February, the warning signals went 
up. Reformed Bishop Ladislaus Ravasz, 
the nation’s number one Protestant 
leader before he was forced out of office 
in 1948, was again forced to withdraw 
as ministerial president of the church. 
Dr. Ravasz had been reappointed in 
October by a special church committee 
until new elections could be held. This 
appointment was made before the Rus- 
sian counter-revolution and was not 
recognized officially by the Reds after 
they had regained control of the Hun- 
garian government. 

At the same time it was reported that 
Dean Lazlo Pap of the Reformed Theo- 
logical Seminary in Budapest had re- 
signed his post and was taking an ex- 
tensive leave of absence from the semi- 
nary. Dean Pap was a trusted leader of 
the Reformed Church and known for his 
love of freedom. 

Late in February, a Communist paper 
hailed what it said was the collapse of 
efforts by “reactionary elements” in the 
Reformed Church to gain control of the 
body. The paper referred specifically to 
Bishop Ravasz and Dean Pap as the 
“reactionaries.” 

Two weeks later the axe began to fall. 
Five leaders of the Reformed Church 
were arrested by the Kadar government, 
and Dr. Albert Berecsky, one of the fore- 
most pro-government churchmen before 
the revolution, was reinstated as minis- 
terial president of the church. 

Later the reported total of arrested 
Reformed ministers jumped to nine. No 
reason was given for the arrests, but it 
was clear that these men were being held 
because of their love of freedom. 

The World Council of Churches and 
the World Presbyterian Alliance were 
quick to protest the arrests. Two officers 
of the World Council had earlier met 
with Hungary’s Church Affairs Secretary 
Janos Horvath in Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, to discuss the Hungarian Re- 
fomed Church’s “difficult situation.” 
The two officers, World Council General 
Secretary W. A. Visser 't Hooft and ex- 
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MB THE NEW TROUBLE IN HUNGARY-The Communist 
crackdown on the Reformed Church in Hungary (see left) has 
its ironic side. Last October the Red-controlled government had 
agreed to return executive control of the church to churchmen. 
The date of the turnover, however, never arrived. The revolution 
began a matter of hours before the agreements were to be signed. 
Lutheran Bishop Ordass was officially allowed to return to power 
by the Reds; for this reason he has been free from the trouble in- 
flicted upon the Hungarian Presbyterians. And the Presbyterians 
are being arrested, threatened, and accused of helping to start 
the very revolution which destroyed their first glimmer of ad- 
ministrative freedom in almost ten years. 


MB DID THE CHURCHES INSPIRE THE REVOLUTION?— 
In the past two months, Iron Curtain Communists have leveled 
serious accusations against the Hungarian Reformed Church and 
the World Council of Churches, which happened to meet last 
summer in Hungary. But it can be said with certainty that the 
Hungarian Reformed Church and the World Council did not 
conspire to start the Hungarian Revolution. As eyewitnesses all 
agree, the Revolution was completely spontaneous. The World 
Council obviously did not have anything to do with the revolu- 
tion because it has many member churches behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and knows only too well how the Communists treat lovers 
of freedom. Whether Hungarian Presbyterians—as individual 
citizens, not churchmen—took part in the revolution is another 
matter. The only fair answer to this is to quote what P.L. said 
nine years ago: “A Communist monitor somewhere is reading 
this article right now. If we print some of the things we know 
about Protestant resistance to the Communists, somebody will be 
hurt. If we don’t say anything, we will be doing these Protestants 
an injustice.” It is touch-and-go for thousands of Hungarian Protes- 
tants right now. Even a personal food-package or a well-meaning 
but careless letter from America could bring trouble to a Protes- 
tant family inside Hungary. There are ways to deliver help to 
our brethren inside Hungary. These ways are being explored and 
used unceasingly. The Presbyterians of Hungary do know that we 
care. 


s A FIRST FOR THE SENATE—-Church leaders have written 
to Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon to thank him for his recent 
speech outlining the difficulties Protestants have had in the Re- 
public of Colombia. Senator Morse, chairman of the Senate’s sub- 
committee on South American Affairs, stated that he intended 
to follow up his interest in the Colombian situation. Although the 
persecution of Protestants in Colombia began actively in late 1948, 
Mr. Morse’s speech was the first public recognition of the problem 
by the Senate of the United States. 


MB LUTHER FILM FINALLY MAKES TV—Viewers in Milwav- 
kee, Wisconsin—not Chicago—saw the national TV premiere of 
Martin Luther on Friday evening, March 8. More than half of the 
people who watched TV late that evening tuned into the movie, 
it was estimated. The scheduled Chicago TV premiere of the film 
is April 23 over station WBKB. 
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This Hungarian refugee mother's | 
pensive face expresses all the un- 
certainty of life for her baby and 
herself in a strange land. Only 
the week before she was in the 
house where she was born with 
all the familiar things around 
her. She left them all, perhaps 
forever, to escape tyranny. But « 


what now for her baby and for 


her? 


Photopress, Zurich 


“LOOK AFTER OUR CHILDREN, 
WE STAY TO FIGHT TO THE END.” 


What greater story has ever been 
told in so few words as the labels 
around the necks of Hungarian chil- 
dren who arrive at the Austrian bor- 
der, “Look after our children, we stay 
to fight to the end!” 

Forever in the pages of history will 
be written the bravery of the Hun- 
garian people in their effort to break 
the chains of slavery and become a free 
people. As Christ once looked over 
the city of Jerusalem and wept, so 
must He today weep over the city of 
Budapest. 

Christian Children’s Fund, 


224 orphanages in 33 countries, in- 


with 


cluding Austria, is assisting Hungar- 


Such children 


ian refugee children. 


can be “adopted”. The cost is $120.00 
a year, if you wish, payable monthly. 
You will receive your child’s name, 
address, picture and story and can cor- 
respond. If you want to “adopt” such 


a child, please check here [}. 


Children can also be “adopted” at 
the same cost with the same privileges 
in Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, 
Finland, France, Free China, Greece, 
Hong Kong, India, Indochina, Indo- 
nesia, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, 
Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United 
States, Western Germany, or wher- 


ever the greatest need. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


I wish to “adopt” a boy 
girl for one year in 


(Name Country) 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 

first month . Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that 
I can correspond with the child. Also 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 





r—— CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. —— 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 


......Please send me further information. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 


Gifts are deductible from income tax. 














NEWS 


ecutive committee member Eugene Cay. 
son Blake, had denied Communist allegg. 
tions that the Reformed Church and the 
World Council had helped plan the 
October revolution, and urged that the 
Reformed Church be allowed to settle 
its own business without government ip. 
terference. 

At month’s end, the situation seemed 
to have eased slightly. Janos Horvath, 
the government's church affairs officer, 
cabled Dr. Marcel Pradervand, general 
secretary of the World Presbyterian Al 
liance (see page 28), on March 16 that 
two of the nine pastors would be rm 
leased. And a week later it was reported 
that four men had been freed. But one 
fact was obvious: The Hungarian Chris. 
tians who elected to stay behind ar 
again bearing a costly witness for their 
faith. 


Moderator Urges College 
Sunday Observance 


On Sunday, April 28, Presbyterians 
from Boston to San Diego will observe 
National Christian College Day in spe- 
cial services and in campus events. The 
day, commemorated for sixteen years 
by Protestant denominations and their 
Christian colleges, has a striking import 
in 1957. 

Already more students than ever be- 
fore are attending the nation’s colleges, 
universities, and other post-high-school 
educational institutions. Approximately 
a fourth are enrolled in church-related 
institutions. According to the first in 
terim report of the President’s Commit. 
tee on Education Beyond the High 
Schools, by 1970 the college and univer 
sity enrollment will be at least double 
and may well be triple the more than 
three million now being trained. 

In a statement observing National 
Christian College Day, General Assem- 
bly Moderator David W. Proffitt urged 
the support of church-related colleges: 
“The Presbyterian Church believes in 
public education and encourages its 
support. But the Presbyterian Church 
has a primary responsibility for the sup- 
port and well-being of its related col 
leges and universities, Christian in 
tradition, academically sound, con- 
cerned with the individual, free to teach 
the truth—they are communities of 
Christian scholars. The happy allianee 
of scholarship and faith found in them 
represents a basic contribution to Amer 
ican life. 


“Consider the contribution of the 
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Presbyterian Church colleges to the na- 
tion and the church. One-fourth of the 
present student body in our schools is 
preparing to teach. An equal number 
are training for full-time Christian vo- 
ecations—as ministers and educational 
specialists. Christian doctors, lawyers, 
accountants, businessmen—consecrated 
leadership for the church and society— 
are provided in a steady stream from 
Presbyterian colleges. We can’t afford 
to let that stream run dry.” 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly and 
President of the National Council of 
Churches, recently pointed up the spe- 
cial significance of higher education for 
Protestants: “Protestantism was born in 
an intellectual revival—without the schol- 
ars, the Reformation might have been no 
more than a rise of nationalism and the 
breakdown of feudalism by the new 
bourgeoisie. Without Christian scholars, 
the democratic government that gave 
rise to our American government and 
social institutions might have been with- 
out religious foundations, sanctions, and 
disciplines. 

“We are the heirs of this sixteenth- 
Reformation, and our great 
intellectual rebirth 
that will lead to nothing less than a new 
Reformation. . . . Protestantism is com- 
mitted to helping every individual 
achieve a faith that is well informed by 
all available knowledge and _ insight, 
guided by the Holy Spirit. Upon this 
confidence in informed faith rests the 
of the Protestant 


century 
need today is an 


essential democracy 
churches.” 





Union Seems Assured 


Union of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. and the United 
Presbyterian Church as- 
sured last month, Voting results in 
the United Church: thirty-two 
presbyteries, yes; fourteen, no; 810 
ballots, yes; 595, no; percentage in 
favor of union, per 
cent. Twenty United Church pres- 
byteries have yet to vote. Earlier, 
presbyteries of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. gave unanimous ap- 
proval to union, 

Before becoming effective the 
Plan of Union must be ratified next 
month by the General Assemblies 
of both churches. 
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Presbyterian Church U.S. 
Rejects Women Elders 


A proposal to ordain women as ruling 
elders and deacons in the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. (Southern), 
proved by the denomination’s 1956 Gen- 
eral Assembly, has been rejected by the 
presbyteries. 

Dr. E. C. Scott, the church’s Stated 
Clerk, reported that forty-three of the 
denomination’s eighty-five presbyteries 
had voted against the proposal and forty 
for it. He said two presbyteries had not 
yet been heard from. Approval by a 
majority of the presbyteries with sub- 
sequent favorable action by a second 
General Assembly was required to write 
the proposal into church law. 

Delegates to the General Assembly, 
which met last June in Montreat, North 
Carolina, voted 234 to 226 in favor of 
the proposal. The action followed a two- 
hour debate on a report which found no 
Scriptural basis for limiting women’s 
work in the church to menial and unof- 
ficial tasks. 


Relief Rushed to 
Greek Quake Victims 


Blankets, clothing, and other emer- 
gency supplies were on their way last 
month to victims of the recent earth- 
quakes in Greece, thanks to prompt ac- 
tion by Church World Service. Execu- 
tive director Dr. R. Norris Wilson an- 
nounced that $10,000 in cash also was 
immediately made available in response 
to urgent cables from the CWS repre- 
sentative in the area, 

“Fortunately,” Dr. Wilson said, “more 
than five million pounds of food and 
clothing shipped by CWS in January 
were already in Greece.” He said that 
all heavy clothing and blankets had been 
rushed to Volos, in the central part of 
Greece, where damage was most severe. 
An additional 9,600,000 pounds are now 
on the high seas, he reported, and will 
be used as they are needed. 

Earthquakes in Thessaly destroyed 
fourteen Greek Orthodox churches and 
damaged fourteen others, Archbishop 
Dorotheos of Athens said on his return 
from an inspection tour of the stricken 
area. The head of the Orthodox Church 
in Greece also said the tremors destroyed 
eleven Orthodox schools and damaged 
twelve. 

The earthquake was the third in less 
than three years to hit Thessaly, third 
largest city in Greece. 
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The University Church, still incomplete, seats seven hun- 
dred; was made possible by gifts from Christians in Iowa. 


After lunch in the cafeteria, two Japanese students tell 
visiting American GI's about life on the campus at JICU. 
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JAPAN INTERNATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY: 


First Milestone 


Amid a flurry of felicitations and distinguished gues 
(twenty-six people flew halfway around the world just 4 
be there), Japan International Christian University gra( 
uated its first senior class on March 21. Diplomas were p 
sented by President Hachiro Yuasa. Dr. Georgia Harknes 
professor of Christianity at ICU (while on sabbatical lea 
from the Pacific School of Religion) preached the bac 
laureate sermon in University Church, Sunday, March If 

Of the 165 students graduating from the college of liben 
arts, twenty hope to go abroad for graduate studies; si 
will go to theological schools—three in Japan, three in th 
United States. Dr. Robbins W. Barstow of the Nation 
Council of Churches said: “I don’t know of any institutio 
that has done so much with so little in so short a timea 
the International Christian University in Japan.” 

The graduation of ICU’s first senior class is an event d 
major importance to the Christian church and the ab 
mination of years of dedicated work and prayer by countles 
people—not all Christians. 

More than eighty years ago William H. Seward, Lit 
coln’s Secretary of State, visited Japan; advocated school 
to instruct instead of navies to compel. As early as 190, 
Dr. Albertus Pieters and Dr. D. B. Schneder, both of th 
Reformed Church, were interested in a Christian college it 
Japan; committees were appointed, but plans came # 
nothing largely due to two World Wars and a depression. 

A sermon preached by Presbyterian (U.S.) minister, Dr 
John A. MacLean in Richmond, Virginia, following & 
destruction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki by atom bomb 
brought the idea of a Christian university in Japan to new 
life. 

Associated Press gave the sermon wide circulation will 
the result that the Federal Council of Churches and 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America set up 
organizing committee. A similar committee was formed ® 
Japan, and this time things began to happen. The Japa 
International Christian University Foundation was i 
porated, in which fourteen major denominations in 
United States and Canada, as well as the National Cound 
of Churches cooperated, By 1949, $5,000,000 had bee 
pledged. At the same time a fund drive headed by? 
Hisato Ichimada, Japan’s Minister of Finance, was launched 
in Japan, in which 150,000,000 yen (over $420,000) #8 
raised. Ninety-five per cent of the contributors were m0 
Christian, probably agreed with Dr. Ichimada: “I am ae 
a Christian. However, I have come to the conclusion thi 
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nothing but a Christian philosophy underlying Japan’s 
democracy will ever pull us through.” 

On the day after Japan regained full sovereignty, April 
98. 1952, the young Christian university was dedicated to 
the service of God and humanity. 

ICU’s entrance requirements are rigorous, Candidates 
must be in the upper 5 per cent of their high-school graduat- 
ing classes; nevertheless, enrollment has risen from 150 
students four years ago to 666 today. 

Both faculty (87 members) and the student body are 
international in character, coming from the United States, 
Canada, Germany, Great Britain, China, India, and Korea. 
Thirty-seven per cent of the student body are women, a 
situation unusual in Japan. 

Although only about 28 per cent entering ICU are 
Christians, 10 per cent more become Christians on the 
campus. All students are required to take a three-unit 
course in religion “to make them intelligent about what 
Christianity means in this age.” 

Not compulsory is the Wednesday chapel service, al- 
though almost the entire campus community attends. The 
bilingual worship service conducted on Sundays in Univer- 
sity Church, Sunday school, prayer meeting, Bible class, 
communicants’ class, young people’s society, off-campus 
summer and weekend retreats, and benevolent activities for 
the local community are all available for those who desire 
to take advantage of them. 

Presbyterians (USA) have given $619,482 since the 
project was first launched. Presbyterian Women’s Organiza- 
tions have taken special interest in ICU; raised $15,000 
toward the parish house and student center in 1953, and 
$65,000 for a women’s dormitory in 1954. 

At present there are three Presbyterian missionary couples 
on the faculty at ICU: Dr. and Mrs, Maurice Troyer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Donald Worth, and Mr. and Mrs. George Gibbs. 
Dr. John Coventry Smith, Associate Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, is also Vice-President of JICU Founda- 
tion. 

The first milestone has been reached, the graduation of 
ICU’S first senior class; as we go to press, the Charter for 
the Graduate School of Education was granted. Hopes for 
the future include addition of other graduate and profes- 


sional schools. —Mary SETH 


Birdseye view of ICU’s 368-acre campus at Mitaka-shi, 
‘venteen miles from Tokyo, showing main buildings. 


Aprin 13, 1957 


Lois Melberry, Alma College student, who is spending her 
junior year at Japan’s ICU, discusses an assignment with 
two of her classmates, Yasuyuki Owada and Monoko Maeda. 


Miss Maeda and Mr. Owada show visiting missionary, Rev. 
P. R. Rasmussen, a Duroc hog, donated by Americans, along 
with a herd of Jersey cattle, sheep, poultry, equipment, 
and machinery. One third of campus is under cultivation. 


Professor Donald C. Worth, a Presbyterian, points out 
changes necessary to convert airplane hangar into gym. 
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NEWS 


Public Schools: 
Who Rides the Busses? 


Should Roman Catholic children be 
driven to parochial schools at public ex- 
pense? Last month many Americans, 
from Maine to Wisconsin—religious and 
educational leaders, mayors, and just 
plain parents—were having their say 
about this important question. 

In Augusta, Maine, a group of Protes- 
tants formed the Augusta Taxpayers As- 
sociation and hired. three lawyers to 
fight an effort by Roman Catholics to 
secure public-school bus transportation 
for parochial-school children. 

Roman Catholic parents circulated a 
petition demanding this transportation. 
They said those who opposed it were 
“flaunting public opinion.” They based 
their argument on the last election, 
when Augusta voted two to one on an 
advisory referendum in favor of paro- 
chial-school transportation. If the de- 
mand was not met, they said, they would 
register their children in the already 
over-crowded public schools. 

The Association’s lawyers met with 
the mayor of Augusta, the city solicitor, 
and the counsel engaged by the Roman 
Catholic group, to work out a way of 
making the issue a test case before the 
State Supreme Court. 

As a result, the city council adopted 
a measure to spend one hundred dollars 
“to initiate transportation for parochial 
students”—the sum being the necessary 
legal pretext for the high court’s exam- 
ination of the ordinance. Both sides 
agreed to seek a quick decision from the 
court. Its ruling is expected to be handed 
down in June. 

In Connecticut there was more dis- 
sension. Nearly 1,000 people attended 
a public hearing by the Stamford Board 
of Education, where corporation coun- 
sel John M. Hanrahan ruled that it was 
not only legal for a Connecticut munici- 
pality to provide such transportation, 
but it might also be a town’s “duty” as 
well. Roman Catholics claimed the mat- 
ter had more to do with the safety, 
health, and welfare of all children, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color, than 
with religion. They cited the case of 
Everson vs. the Board of Education in 
1947 on which the United States Su- 
preme Court ruled that a New Jersey 
statute authorizing local school districts 
to provide transportation for non-pub- 
lic school children was constitutional. 
Protestants retorted that the- issue in 
Stamford was not identical to New Jer- 


sey’s. Nevertheless, two bills extending 
bus service to schools other than public 
were introduced in the state legislatuy 
at Hartford. 

Cleveland also heard these argy 
ments. The school board of suburba 
Bay Village refused a court test of its de 
cision not to give parochial students, 
bus ride. And in St. Paul, Minnesota 
where the issue was also hot, Roma 
Catholic Archbishop William O. Brady 
scored his opponents by saying, “Broth. 
erhood Week for 1957 is now definitely 
over.” 

Plenty of other places tried to ded 
with the problem—Ashland, Wisconsin, 
for one, where Mayor Mark Movrich 
waited for the state attorney general to 
rule on it. Pennsylvania solved it early 
in January when the State Supreme 
Court said that parochial-school stv 
dents may not ride on public-schod 
busses. And Indiana added herself to the 
list of nine states which have explicith 
banned such services. In Indianapolis 
State Senator Robert L. Brokenburr con. 
tended that the bill to provide thes 
services would “tend to obliterate the 
line” separating church and state. 


South Africa Churches 
Protest Limits on Worship 


Last month the government of South 
Africa was pelted with protests from 
the country’s leading churches, opposing 
a bill before parliament which would 
forbid the admittance of whites and 
Africans to the same worship service 
without prior special permission from 
the Minister of Native Affairs. Church 
men’s comments on the bill ranged from 
claims that it would violate the prir- 
ciple of freedom of religion to outright 
threats of disobedience. 

The Reverend Edgar Wilkinson, Met- 
ropolitan Superintendent of the Meth 
odist Church, warned that “history has 
shown that governments which interfere 
with religious liberty soon find they are 
up against not only human opposition, 
but divine law.” 

Roman Catholic Archbishop Owen 
McCann said: “My flock, composed of 
all sections of the population, has 4 
right to attend a Catholic church where 
ever it may be. By this bill the goven- 
ment proposes to interfere with the it 
dividual’s right of conscience. . . . If [this 
bill] is passed it will be a blow to the 
very civilization the government claims 
to be defending.” 

The last document signed before his 
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death by Anglican Archbishop Geoffrey 


Hare Clayton was a letter to Prime Min- FOR 
ister Strijdom protesting the proposed 


. The I , handed to the Pri 
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SINGE 1875 


notice that the Archbishop could not in 
conscience obey the proposed law nor 
counsel Anglicans to do so. “The church 
cannot recognize the right of an official 
of the secular government to determine 
whether or where a member of the 
church of any race . . . shall discharge his 
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worship, or to give instructions to the 
minister of any congregation as to whom 
he shall admit to membership in the 
congregation.” The Archbishop’s letter 
stated that he recognized the “great 
gravity” of disobeying the law of his 
country, “but we are commanded to ren- 
der unto Caesar the things which be 
Caesar's and to God the things that are 
God’s. There are, therefore, some mat- 
ters which are God’s and not Caesar’s.” 
The bill in question, he declared, dealt 
with issues belonging to God. 
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NEWS 


of Calvin: “We are subject to men who 
rule over us but subject only in the Lord. 
If they command anything against Him, 
let us not pay least regard to it nor be 
moved by all the dignity they possess as 
magistrates.’ ” 

Apparently shaken by this gale of 
criticism, Minister of Native Affairs Hen- 
drik F. Verwoerd reworded the bill to 
provide that he must get concurrence of 
local municipal authorities before pro- 
hibiting worship services admitting both 
whites and Africans. But this change has 
not placated the churches, who felt that 
fundamental principles of religious lib- 
erty were still at stake, and indicated 
their opposition would continue. 


Council Plans New 
Near East Transmitter 


Plans for the construction in the Near 
East of a 100,000-watt radio transmitter 
to beam programs to the Arabic-speak- 
ing world were approved last month by 
the National Council of Churches. 

The station will be operated in co- 
operation with the Near East Christian 
Council whose headquarters are in Bei- 
rut, Lebanon. To be built at a cost of 
$250,000, it will be supported by co- 
operative Protestant foreign mission 
boards. Programs will be educational 
and cultural as well as religious. 

Dr. W. Burton Martin, Executive 
Secretary of RAVEMCCO, reported the 
station’s voice will be heard in Indonesia 
and South Africa, as well as in the Near 
and the Middle East. Exact location of 
the transmitter has yet to be worked out, 
Dr. Martin said, but negotiations for a 
franchise are progressing favorably. A 
year will be required for construction. 





a Radio and Television 


Television series “Frontiers of 
Faith” features, April 14—Panel: 
Where Is Science Taking Us. April 
21—Easter Program from Los An- 
geles with motion picture stars. 
NBC-TV network, Sunday, 1:30 to 
2:00 p.m. (EST). 


The church at work featured on 
“Let There Be Light” carried over 
about 300 radio stations across 
America. 


Children’s color TV series “Off to 
Adventure” available on film to 
local stations. Two thirteen-week 
series: “The American Indian” and 
“Japan.” 





Caretaker John R. McDaniel with bull calf shipped with nineteen heifers » 
Inter-American University, Puerto Rico, a gift of the Synod of New York. 


Of People and Places 


“GOODWILL” CALVES FOR PUERTO RICO 

Twenty purebred Holstein calves 
were sent last month to Presbyterian- 
related Inter-American University, San 
German, Puerto Rico, a gift of congre- 
gations of the Presbyterian Synod of 
New York. The project was headed by 
the Reverend William E. Montgomery, 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church of 
Glens Falls, whose interest in helping 
the school was aroused during a visit 
there early last year, After various 
groups collected the money to buy and 
ship the herd of one bull and nineteen 
heifers, the shipment was arranged by 
Heifer Project, Inc., of New Windsor, 
Maryland. In Puerto Rico, the herd will 
be used for foundation and demonstra- 
tion purposes. Calves that will come 
from the herd will be given to deserv- 
ing farmers who need milk for their 
families and who can then use the calf 
as a foundation for their own milking 
herd. Mr. John R. McDaniel, a dairy 
farmer who is also an elder, trustee, and 
Sunday school teacher in his home 
church in Whitney Point, New York, 
served as volunteer caretaker during 
the three-day voyage. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Mr. Edward Bratton, an elder for 
fifty-three years in the Presbyterian 
Church of Shellsburg, Iowa (the Rev- 


erend Paul D. Cross, pastor), was hon- 


ored recently. A certificate, signed by 
the elders and trustees, was presented to 
Mr. Bratton in recognition of his service 
to the church. 

@ Another citation was recently pre 
sented to Elder R. G. Boatright of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Cushing 
Oklahoma (the Reverend Dr. Lewis R 
Rogers, pastor), in recognition of almost 
forty-three years of service as church 
treasurer. 

@ The Reverend H. Everett Hallman, 
for thirty-two years pastor of First Pres 
byterian Church of Newark, Delaware, 
was named pastor emeritus upon his re 
cent retirement. At a reception held is 
Mr. Hallman’s honor, a purse was pre 
sented to him by the congregation. 


LONG-TIME SERVICE 

Five generations of one family have 
served the Monaghan Presbyterian 
Church of Dillsburg, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend William T. Swaim, Jr., pas 
tor), for a total of over 200 years. The 
record commences with John Logan, a 
immigrant who was one of the found 
ers of the church in 1745, and continues 
with Henry Logan, Colonel Henry + 
gan, John Newton Logan, and Mis 
Caroline E. Logan, who is presently 
serving as a deacon in the church. 


— 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 
150th. First African Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend Shelton B. Waters, pastor). 
75th. First Presbyterian Church, Eu- 
reka Springs, Arkansas (the Reverend 
G. William Barnum, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Oska- 
loosa, lowa (the Reverend J. Riley West, 
pastor), of a new Christian-education 
and fellowship building. 

Mendenhall Presbyterian Church, 
East Grand Forks, Minnesota (the Rev- 
erend Andrew M. Lowry, III, pastor), 
of a new sanctuary and education unit. 

First Presbyterian Church, Lake 
Crystal, Minnesota (the Reverend Wil- 
liam L. MacDuffie, pastor), of a new 
education unit. 

Highland Park Presbyterian Church, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota (the Reverend 
James C. Cayton, pastor), of a new 
Christian-education building. 

Presbyterian Church of our Saviour, 
Bristol, Pennsylvania (the Reverend An- 
drew S. Solla, pastor), (rededication) of 
the redecorated church. 

Kirkwood Presbyterian Church, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee (the Reverend Geddes 
Orman, pastor), of a new sanctuary, fel- 
lowship hall, and the redecorated edu- 
cation building. 


CORNERSTONE LAYING: 

Central Presbyterian Church, Denver, 
Colorado (the Reverend Elmer C. Elsea, 
pastor), of a new parish house. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

St. Andrew Presbyterian Church, 
Denver, Colorado (the Reverend W. N. 
Colwell, pastor), for its first unit. 

Community Presbyterian Church 
Granger, Indiana (the Reverend Armold 
0. Schaap, pastor), for a new sanctuary. 

Southwest Presbyterian Church, 
Wichita, Kansas (the Reverend Clarence 
W. Orner, pastor), for its first unit. 

First Presbyterian Church, Sayreville, 
New Jersey, for an education and other 
facilities building. 

Townley Presbyterian Church, Union, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Dwight E. 
Faust, pastor), for a new church and 
two wings for office and classroom space. 

First Presbyterian Church, Grove 
City, Ohio (the Reverend Joe K. Bury, 
pastor), for the first unit—a sanctuary. 

First Presbyterian Church, Worland, 
Wyoming (the Reverend Gale G. Pren- 
tice, pastor), for a new church. 
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/ RUBBER SCRUBBER 


the self-cleaning scouring pad of a 


thousand uses. 


Cleans, polishes 


pots and pans, sinks and tubs, quickly, 


easily. 


Rubber Scrubber is kind to hands, 


keeps them looking like a woman’s 


hands should look . . 
smooth .. . 


It’s easy to make money with 
the world’s easiest cleaning 
scouring pad. Repeat sales 
guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber . . 


. no other NAME... 


RUBBER SCRUBBER CORP. 
DEPT. 113 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


. soft . 
nail polish unmarred! 


FOR FREE SAMPLE & DETAILS, CLIP & MAIL 
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ARE YOU ALWAYS 


TOO TIRED AT NIGHT 


And Too Worried... Daytime? 


D2 you come home from work tired out—too 
exhausted to give your wife and family the 
real companionship they expect? Have you been 
experiencing that “run-down, old-before-your- 
time” feeling? If so, your condition may simply 
be due to a common, 
deficiency. 


tors, vitamins and minerals. You owe it to your- 
self and your family to find out whether a safe 
and proven food supplement — as Vitasafe 
Capsules can restore your pep and energy. And 
you can find out at absolutely no cost by accept- 


ing this offer. 
30 DAYS 


PRE SUPPLY 
mney CAPSULES 


POTENCY 


LIPOTROPIC FACTORS, MINERALS and VITAMINS , | 
25 Proven Ingredients: . 


Safe Nutritional Formula Containing 
Choline, Inositol, Methionine, 11 Vitamins Plus 11 Minerals 


Yes, we'll send you this $5.00 supply FREE so you 
can discover how much healthier, happier and 
peppier you may feel after a few days’ trial! 
Each capsule supplies your body with well over 
the minimum adult daily needs of the 11 impor- 
tant vitamins, plus 11 minerals, choline, inositol 
and methionine. The potency and purity are 
guaranteed through strict U. S. Government reg- 
ulations. With your free vitamins, we will also 
send you details of an amazing new Plan that 
provides you with a 30-day supply of vitamins 
every month for just $2.00—less than half the 
usual retail price. But you ure not obligated to 
buy from us now or ever! The supply “ free cap- 
sules is limited—so mail coupon 


VITASAFE CORP., 43 West éist Street, New Yo 23, N.Y. 


easily corrected nutritional 


Yes, the food you eat may just not contain the \ 
necessary and correct amounts of lipotropic fac- © 


Seeente. 
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VITASAFE CORP., 276A- 
T 43 West Gist Street, New York 23, WN. ¥. ad 

Please send free trial vitamins and 

details of new Plan which I will ac- 
I cept or reject. I am not obligated to 

buy anything. 

a enclose 25¢ for packing and postage) 





Address. 


City, 
Tene, State. 
, ’ Only one trial supply per family 
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“It's our first Sunday...” 


They were young and obviously strangers 
so I took an extra moment to greet them. 

His handshake was firm and friendly but 
it was the wife who told me with heart- 
warming enthusiasm... 


“We moved here just a week 

ago ... and we’ve been look- 

ing forward to coming. We 

knew, from the moment we 

first heard the bells, that this 
was our church .. .” 

Your church, too, can have the music of 
ages-old cast bells. The modern miracle of 
electronics makes it possible inexpensively 
and from a simple keyboard (to be played 
manually or automatically). There is no 
finer gift to suggest to the prospective 
donor. Literature on request. 


STROMBERG - CARLSON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
1750 University Avenue Rochester 3, N. Y. 
“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carison”@ 





Your Standard of Excellence since 1912 





CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its best, sing its 
best, in our robes of colorful and long- 
wearing fabrics, custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the quality way to 
keep their “Sunday” look for years. 


Write for catalog G-6 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


7 West 36 St New 


York 18, N. Y 
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HANGER COVERS 





SELL of soft, foamy Polyurethane 
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Family 
Man 


By Oren Arnold 


It is not fair of either my preacher or 
my wife to expect much work out of me 
this month. Haven't they ever heard of 
that virus which attacks husbands, called 
spring fever? 

oO ° o 

The antibiotic which wives use to 
combat spring fever in themselves con- 
sists of moving the living room furniture 
from where her husband has been en- 
joying it to fresh locations where she 
can enjoy it, then topping that absurd 
effort with a trip to the milliner for an 
absurd hat. We men wouldn't mind all 
of that so much if she'd just do it without 
disturbing us in our hammocks. 








to 
Rubber Corp. | achieve greatness, and some . . 
Dep! SGN WATERTOWN. N.Y. | hesitated here just long enough for Clar- 





I am not as lazy as my wife and you 
readers might think. Only last Saturday 
I got up and dug in the garden for a 
full twenty minutes. Unfortunately, 
some worms showed down there, and it 
is only a short run to our nearest fishing 
hole, so... 

oO oO o 

In this exquisitely sunny weather, I 
have been playing much golf. “If you 
spend so much time at it,” my pastor 
chided me, “you won’t have anything 
laid up for a rainy day.” He’s wrong. My 
desk is piled high with work I have put 
aside for a rainy day. 

° ° ° 


The speaker at our men’s club was 
droning on in a veritable cliche roundup 
—“Some men are born great, some 
.” He 






ence Wiedower to mumble, “. . . ang 
some just grate upon you.” 
o ° a 


We have quite a staff of secretaries 
and such at our big church, and when, 
new employee persistently showed up 
late in the morning, Dr. Hall took her 
gently to taskk—“Do you know what time 
we start work here, Miss Weems?” 

“No Sir,” she smiled, sweetly, and in. 
nocently. “Everybody's always at it 
when I arrive.” 

° ° o 

“I'm not happy with the home those 
rich newcomers had me build them; 
growls Ray Petersen, our town’s lead. 
ing contractor, and a pillar in ow 
church. “With all its costly doo-dads, 
its imported furniture and such, it turns 
out to be just a house. Everything fits 
into it except people.” 

a o 2 

Guaranteed way to stop your husband 
and children from walking in their sleep, 


ma’am: Lock your refrigerator. 
o co ° 


Timely quote: 

“Friends and Neighbors, the Taxes 
are indeed very heavy, and if those laid 
down by the Government were the only 
ones we had to pay, we might more 
easily discharge them; but we have 
many others; and much more grievous 
to some of us. We are taxed twice as 
much by our Idleness, three times as 
much by our Pride, and four times as 
much by our Folly; and from these 
Taxes the Commissioners cannot ease or 


deliver us.” —Benjamin Franklin, 1758. 


Enjoyed a fine brain-washing lecture 
by a garden scientist recently. So don't 
bother me during the next few days; Ill 
be busy puttering in my pyracanthuses, 
or meandering among my mesembry- 
anthemums, or relaxing under my la 
gunaria pattersoni—commonly called a 


sugar plum tree. = 
2 ° ° “ 





Can’t help admiring babies more than 
adults. Babies rarely ever run around 
bragging about the cute things their ~ 
parents do. 

° o oO 

“I know exactly how I could make 
more money,” says Erie Douglas, the 
sage of our congregation. “But I don 


want to work that hard.” 
o o oO 


agfon 
anise: 2 RRL i ati 


“You needn't consider yourself very” 
smart when you have fooled a man, 
dear,” I overheard my good wife coac! 
ing our daughter. “Your real test of skill” 
is when you try to fool other women.” 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


Of John Wesley, and Violent People 


Las, it is inevitable that people will 
compare the film John Wesley with 
ye more brilliant production of Martin 
Luther just because motion pictures 
shout Protestant leaders have been so 
few. Although the Wesley picture fails 
» reach some of the art and drama of 
e earlier production on Luther, it re- 
mains an inspiring film. 

The Methodist film commission to- 
gether with J. Arthur Rank have pro- 
duced this life story of Methodism’s 
earnest evangelistic founder. Leonard 
Sachs plays the title role, and through 
the seventy-seven minute film he relives 
the years from 1709 to 1784, a period in 
which a new church was born, and a 
revitalized gospel was preached by the 
Wesley brothers, George Whitefield, and 
Francis Asbury. 

The first scene opens appropriately 
enough with that famous fire at Epworth 
when John was but six years old. Here it 
was that the lad was saved in time’s nick, 
“a brand plucked from the burning.” 
Wesley’s youth at Oxford, his struggles 
with wanting to feel the real presence of 
God, and climatically his religious ex- 
perience at Aldersgate are all depicted 
with restraint. Indeed the Aldersgate 
ecstasy, about which he later was to say, 
“I felt my heart strangely warmed” is 
even rather underplayed. 

Subsequently as Wesley and_ his 
methodical followers preached and prac- 
ticed the social gospel, fighting drunken- 
ness, child labor conditions, and squalor, 
the new movement grew. The preach- 
ers travels on horseback become real 


Worried about child labor, John Wesley 
Protects youngster in Methodist film. 
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enough to make the audience saddle 
sore; and soon they know what the 
itinerant John meant when he claimed, 
“The world is my parish.” 

A black and white print of the film 
rents for $20.00, sells for $400.00; color 
prints rent at $35.00 and sell at $750.00. 
Churches will find use for this film in 
family nights, evening services, and in 
classes. 

Motion picture theaters have been 
feuding recently with their very best 
customers—viz, teenagers. The exhibitors 
have suffered at the hands of adolescents 
who rip up seats, de-tile lavatories, and 
terrorize the employees. In Tenafly, New 
Jersey, youths have been -barred from 
movies unless accompanied by adults. 
In Baytown, Texas, five hundred teeners 
beat a policeman and damaged two pa- 
trol cars. Ohio theater owners have been 
lobbying for legislation to hold parents 
liable for damage caused by youngsters 
in the movie houses. 

But while we deplore the rowdyism, 
view with alarm these shenanigans, and 
pass resolutions, let us also ask the movie 
industry what kind of pictures they have 
recently been exhibiting in those the- 
aters. Truth to tell, our youth have been 
witnesses to unnecessary roughness and 
violence on the screens of these very 
theaters. Many of the offending films 
have been pitched through advertising 
directly at the teenager (e.g., “Rumble 
On The Docks). Of late, they could 
have patronized movies that include 
such scenes as a man messily murdered 
by sledge hammers, another tortured to 
death by a blow torch, a pregnant wom- 
an brutally beaten in prison. Hollywood's 
uneasy preoccupation with violence and 
death makes it statistically certain that 
teenagers who attend the cinema with 
any regularity are going to see more 
films of violence than any other kind. 
Every year since 1948, the type of pic- 
ture most frequently produced is that 
opus of shooting and killing, the West- 
ern. 

The (Kefauver) Subcommittee to In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency pointed 
out that such films “could provide the 
many so-called ‘trigger-mechanisms’ 
that may initiate and provide the con- 
tent for antisocial behavior on the part 
of emotionally disturbed children.” Evi- 
dently that antisocial behavior is exactly 
what some of these theaters have been 
getting. —J. C. Wynn 
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NOW! With Super-Powered Radioear 850 
New Thousands can enjoy 


HIDDEN 
HEARING! 


You may be among the thousands who 

have suffered embarrassing years of awk- 

ward amplifiers, dangling cords, buttons. 

BUT NOT ANY MORE! RADIOEAR 850 
makes hidden hearing available even to 
many formerly “impossible” losses. 

SO POWERFUL—you may NEVER have to 
use its full volume! 

$O CLEAR— it meets the sound-quality 
standards of the most expensive high- 
fidelity phonographs! 

SO ECONOMICAL—you can expect up to 
twenty hours of brilliant hearing for as 
little as one penny! 

FOR TELEPHONE USERS—WONDERFUL NEWS! 

No more fussing with volume controls. A 

flip of a switch for good phone hearing! 
Learn all about the ALL-NEW RADIO- 

EAR 850. Mail this coupon for our free 

6-page booklet No. 554. 


-radioea 


CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
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WOODLYN 
BUTTER CRUNCH 


A tantolizing blend of No. 1 Va. 
anuts, roasted cashews and South 
pos ohad gent ond bu SOE Greece 
to you deliciously ey hd pn decorated re-usable 
tins. An ideal FUND Be ot Oe Se 
priced—you make o handsome profit. SEND 

MONEY 30 DAYS TO PAY... Write for FREE 
SAMPLE and FULL COLOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


Dept L, 416 Market St., Phila. 6, Pa. 
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WEDDING 
INVITATIONS iY 


100 for $13.50 (Finest Quality!) 
Other Styles as low as $8.50 per 100 


In the privacy of your own home, choose from 





FREE SAMPLES of many, many designs and types 
of invitations, accessories, personalized napkins and 
matches, thank-you folders, etc. No matter what 
type of wedding you are planning, Elaine will 
gvorantee that it'll be announced the right way 
—the smart way—ot the lowest cost imaginable. 
YOURS FREE NOW WITH REQUEST FOR SAM- 
PLES: FAMOUS BOOKLET, “TO 
BE CORRECT."" WRITE TODAY! 
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Gorgeous Wedding Book 
$3.50 Value < 
FREE OF EXTRA COST Pe 


on every order of $25 or more FP 
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Creations by ELAIN 


Dept. PLL Box 824, Chicago, III. 























PEWS, PULPIT 2 CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, Pi WX 


IF you have a product or service that is news, 
why not tell people about it in these columns? 
Ask for information from Presbyterian Life ad- 
vertising department. 














You know those rare days when 
everything’s right? Air smells good. 
Food tastes terrific. Even the old face 
looks good in the mirror. Today 
can be that kind of day. Just do two 
things. Call yourdoctor forathorough 
medical checkup for cancer. Then 
write out a check—a nice fat one— 
to the American Cancer Society, and 
mail it to “Cancer” in care of your 
local Post Office. 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: Why do the portraits we 
see of Jesus differ so much? 


Answer: Recently I saw an interesting 
booklet, The Life of Christ by Chinese 
Artists. The settings and the persons in 
the paintings were Chinese. The dress 
of Jesus and the others might recall in 
part the ancient dress of Jews, but the 
faces were not those we would have 
seen in ancient Palestine but those the 
Chinese artists knew. This tendency for 
the artist to picture Jesus in the likeness 
of people he knows is what we generally 
find in Christian art. 

The basic fact is that no one knows 
just how Jesus looked. We have no pho- 
tographs to give us a clear picture of 
him, Thus the artist has to picture Jesus 
in the way that seems most worthy. 
When he does this he is influenced by 
the appearance of respected people he 
sees around him. Back of this influence 
is the conviction that Jesus is not foreign 
to the artist’s people, culture, and gen- 
eration. Jesus lived as a Jew in first cen- 
tury Palestine, but he belongs also to 
our time and can speak to our need to- 
day. 

Another influence on these artists is 
the understanding of Jesus they get 
from the Gospels and Christian tradi- 
tion. They try to portray Jesus as having 
the attitude and character they find in 
the New Testament 

These portraits reflect the 
background and understanding of Jesus. 
But no one knows just how Jesus looked. 
And we must beware how we use por- 


artist’s 


traits of him. I know of one church 1: 
in I Peter 5:13 is probably not the Ol 
Testament 
Babylon in Egypt, but the city of Rome 
Even more clearly, the Babylon of Rew 
elation 14:8, 16:19, 17:5, 18:2, 10, 2 
was Rome, which stood on seven hilk 
(17:9). Rome’s pagan might and mag 
nificence recalled that of ancient Baby 
lon, so Christian writers used that name 
to describe the city that held worl 


power in their day. 


which had a painting of Jesus hung on 
a wall, with a prayer bench just before 
it. If we say that it helps us in worship 
to see Jesus right before us, that is just 
what the ancient advocates of idolatry 
said; they said they could worship bet- 
ter with a picture or idol before them. 
We do not worship the human Jesus; we 
worship the risen, exalted Lord, whose 
reign and glory no picture can express. 
Pictures of Jesus portray imperfectly the 
human Jesus, and often tell us more 
about the artist than about Jesus him- 


says: “But, as it is written, “What 
eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor 
heart of man conceived, what God 
prepared for those who love him . , ; 
(RSV). From what source is he quoting 


words “as it is written” suggest hej 
quoting the Old Testament; compa 
his use of these words in Romans 3; 
10. But the Old Testament nowhere hy 
the words which Paul here quotes. W 
may consider three possibilities: ( 
Paul quotes an early Christian writing 
But we know of no such writing whidllbende: 
contains these words, Paul wrote ven 
early; a still earlier and authoritatiy 
work is not likely. (2) Paul quotes a 
early Jewish writing, not included ino 
Old Testament. Origen, in the first hal 
of the third century, said Paul was quot 
ing from the Secrets of the Prophet Ei Jo 


ideas used from memory. If so, sud 
passages as Isaiah 66:4, 65:17 may havé 
influenced Paul. He sometimes quotediabsen 
the Old Testament freely; this may bed 
very free use of its ideas. 


mentioned in the New Testament? 


Old Testament Babylon, on the Euphre 
tes River in Mesopotamia (Matthew 



























Question: In I Corinthians 2:9 


Answer: We cannot be certain. 
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jah. This writing (written many cer A 
turies after Elijah lived) has not su 
vived; it is not even certain that it wal 
written before Paul wrote I Corinthians! 
(3) Paul quotes freely Old Testament 


Question: Is more than one Bab 


Answer: We find references to theifings { 


11, 12, 17; Acts 7:43). The Babylon 


one, nor an unimportanlijand ; 


—FL.oyp V. FILsow 


Professor of New Testament 
McCermick Theological Seminaq 
7. 


—, 





self. Even if we had a good picture of 
the Jesus of history, we still would not 
have a picture of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, risen and exalted. The 
very fact that we have no picture of 
Jesus may be a blessing; it may open the 
way to more spiritual worship. 
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hat he great love of God given in Christ, in 
“ hom is our hope for eternity, we offer to 
od od and man all that we are and all that 


we do. Whether we live or die we are the 
ord’s; and whatever we do, we do it as 
or him. 

There is no reason for a Christian to do 
mnything except for the glory of God. If 
hi is what we want to do in our action 
and in our worship, then it is to the glory 
of God. This is the meaning of mature, 
personal religion: “to glorify God, and to 
joy him forever.” So let us turn to con- 
sider finally that joy which is our in- 


tended end. 


is 3; 
re h 
Ss. Wi 





tativ On suffering and joy 
es 3 Man was made for joy and woe; 


in ow And, when this we rightly know, 
thal Safely through the world we go. 
quo 

t EM = Joy and woe are woven fine, 


Cel Aclothing for the soul divine. 


t sur —William Blake, 
tw, “Auguries of Innocence.” 
hians! 

meni At the heart of the Christian life 


suciithere lies a great mystery: Suffering and 
havi joy are inextricably bound together. The 
uoteabsence of suffering does not bring joy. 
 be@MMindeed, there is no abiding joy except 
as it rises out of suffering. The path 
to joy is discovered as sufferings are 
accepted for the love of God. The great- 
est joy of all for the Christian is to know 
that as he gladly embraces his suffer- 
ings for the love of God he offers his 
most potent prayer to release the power 
of God in the world. 

This does not mean that we are to 
accept evil or suffering complacently 
ad make no effort to remove their 
causes. On the contrary, as Christians, 
we are to fight against them unceas- 
ingly. Nor is this to say that God sends 
suffering to particular persons as pun- 
ishment for their sins. It does mean, 
however, that since sin and suffering, 
disease and death, are actually here, 
Cod permits them, and we must reckon 
with them. They then may be the only 
means whereby we come to know God 
and experience his joy. As any surgeon 
does, he allows us to suffer the pain of 




























3: 

Pe #1 operation in order that we may get 
tc. (fg Well. 

. To see this more clearly, we must 





deal with two questions. The first is, 
how are we meant to respond to all life 
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that is given us? And the second, how 
are we to respond in particular to the 
sufferings that are given, when every- 
thing has been done, humanly speaking, 
to remove them? 

The clearest answer to the first ques- 
tion, and one that provides a frame- 
work for the second, is essentially a very 
simple one. It is to recognize that all life 
is a gift. Life is sheer grace. It all comes 
from God. As we accept all life from 
him, and then in our prayers and actions 
offer it back to him, we begin to share 
in his divine purpose for ourselves and 
for the world. 

An ancient prayer puts it this way: 
“Accept, O Lord, my entire liberty, my 
memory, my understanding, and my 
will. All that I am and have thou hast 
given to me; and I give all back to thee 
to be disposed of according to thy good 
pleasure. Give me only the comfort of 
thy presence and the joy of thy love; 
with these I shall be more than rich 
and shall desire nothing more.” 


Out in the mainstream 

If this kind of prayer expresses in any 
way our attitude toward life and God 
and all that life brings, then we have 
an undercurrent of zest and excitement, 
purpose and enjoyment, that will not 
be destroyed, no matter what comes. 
This is to say that we are out in the 
mainstream of life and glad to be there, 
even when the waters are turbulent. We 
then have a sense of understanding that 
our life, with all its joys and sorrows, 
comes from God; that where we are in 
life is somehow where God wants us 
to be; and that all we are meant to do 
is to try as well as we can to respond 
to him, to offer it all back to him, and 
to carry on for him and in his Spirit. 
This is the way by which joy becomes 
the lasting and enduring experience of 
all life. It is given as we respond in this 
way to what life brings, and provides 
an inner lift of our spirit toward God in 
and through everything. 

This is an attitude that most of us 
perhaps can readily accept and cultivate 
when life is going smoothly and pre- 
sents no great difficulties. It is another 
matter, however, when things go wrong, 
when obstacles are placed in our way, 
when we have to suffer unexpected and 
even undeserved hardships. Yet it is 
here, especially here, that the path to 
joy is discovered. So we turn to the sec- 
ond question. How are we to respond 
to the sufferings in life that come, when 
everything has been done to remove 
them? 

The secret is for us to accept such 








sufferings joyfully for the love of God. 
This is quite a different thing from 
gritting our teeth to endure them in a 
spirit of resignation. For us to accept 
suffering willingly and gladly is to help 
Christ to release God’s power in the 
world to fight against the power of evil 
and sin and suffering: This is to share 
in a measure the same joy that was set 
before him, for which he endured the 
cross. 

The most powerful of prayers is to 
take our sufferings for the love of God, 
offer them to him, and then carry them 
as crosses to be borne joyfully for 
Christ’s sake. There is an abiding. joy 
and enduring peace then held out for all 
of us when we suffer, for this is the way 
by which we can come to see some pur- 
pose and meaning in our sufferings. 

This is the kind of prayer we can 
make when we have had come upon 
us pain and agony, either physical or 
mental or spiritual, when we have tried 
by every human means to combat it 
and it still remains: “O God, I do not 
understand why this should happen to 
me. I know only that it is here. I cannot 
avoid it. And you permit this now to 
happen to me, for some purpose which 
I cannot now discern. I, therefore, in 
your sight, as honestly as I can, do take 
it unto myself for the sake of Christ who 
suffered for me. And now with him I 
offer it and myself back to you, knowing 
you will do with it and me whatsoever 
is right and good. In your good time and 
in your own way, I am confident you 
will make clear that your way is the 
best way, and I shall then know the 
reason why. In the meantime, you will 
not give me anything to endure without 
the strength also to bear it. I pray that 
in my dealings now with others, some 
degree of the fruit of your Spirit may 
be shown forth to them, and _ that 
through me they may be led to thee. 
Give me, then, your grace for this day, 
that I may in some measure be gentle, 
peaceful, joyful, long-suffering, good, 
meek, temperate, full of faith and love. 
So I thank you for the trust you now 
show toward me. I promise to hang on 
and trust in you alone, come what may; 
through Jesus Christ my Lord, Amen.” 


Channels set free 

It is not simply that this kind of 
prayer gives us grace and strength to 
accept our own sufferings. Though this 
is true, it is much more than this. Every 
act of jovful acceptance of our sufferings 
for the love of God releases a power in 
the world that helps all men to carry 
their crosses. Each such act sets free 
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one more channel for the power of God 
in the lives of men, so that there is re- 
leased an access of strength for every 
person who is carrying on his own battle 
against temptation or sin or suffering. 
In this way we help to marshal more of 
the resources of God in his continuing 
struggle against all that is evil and 
wrong in the world. Our individual re- 
sponse to him, by embracing our suffer- 
ing for love of him, makes his Spirit 
more available for all men in their own 
individual struggles against evil in their 
own lives. 

There is an interrelatedness of the 
Spirit in and through all human relation- 
ships. Perhaps, when all is said and 
done, the greatest help we can be to 
one another is to accept our own suf- 
fering joyfully for the love of God and 
thus release as much of God’s power 
into the world as we can, in order that 
all men may be strengthened by his 
Spirit to embrace and carry well their 
own Crosses. 

Consider, for example, a middle-aged 
father who is suddenly struck down 
with a disease that medical authorities 
state will be fatal within five years. He 
has a wife and four children. As news 
of his illness spreads, former friends 
from every chapter in his life come to 
visit him. At the end of a year in bed 
where he has waged a consistent and 
courageous battle, and shown forth 
nothing but a gracious acceptance of his 
illness, he can say: “I am not yet pre- 
cisely sure why this should have hap- 
pened to me, but already I can say that 
more good has come out of it than evil. 
Because of this, every relationship in 
my life, especially the snarled and 
broken ones, has been straightened out 
and healed. Every single one is now full 
of grace. So no matter what happens in 
the future, I cannot but thank God for 
his goodness to me in letting this come 
to me.” This is finding joy through suf- 
fering, and has meant that everyone 
whose life was touched by him has been 
given power and grace for his own life 
and struggles. 


Interior struggles 

Mental and spiritual sufferings are 
sometimes infinitely more difficult to 
bear than physical pain, yet the same 
truth of joy found through suffering is 
discovered there as well. Here is the 
story of a woman who through the most 
intense personal suffering was led to 
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the joy of the Christian life, and in the 
process so touched the lives of many 
others that they too were encouraged 
on their way. All that her life meant 
came to an end when her husband an- 
nounced one day that he planned to 
leave her, and proceeded then to di- 
vorce her. All that she had lived for, as 
a wife and the mother of two children, 
she suddenly discovered was not 
enough. Although she had no religious 
faith to begin with, she was helped by 
Christian friends to see that her first 
responsibility was not to condemn her 
husband but to look within her own self 
to examine how she might have been 
responsible and to look outside herself 
to God for help. After months of interior 
struggle she was able to relate herself 
to God fully and wholly. Soon afterward 
she found employment, and from her 
first week’s pay check of twenty-five 
dollars she gave two dollars and fifty 
cents as a “thank offering to God for 
being so good to me.” 

Years later she has now deepened 
and matured into a woman of profound 
Christian faith, with an unshakable 
conviction that “all things work together 
for good to them that love God,” and is 
a living witness that with Christ one 
can do all things. She has now become 
a person to whom others in their. suffer- 
ings turn for counsel, guidance, and 
strength. “It is the miracle of God’s 
grace,” she writes, “that not until I al- 
most died with pain at what had hap- 
pened was I able at first barely to get 
up and stumble on, but then in time to 
rejoice that this suffering had come to 
me. This was the gate I had to go 
through to discover the abiding peace 
and joy that God holds out for those 
who trust in him. So now while I miss 
my husband, of course, I still can thank 
God for his great and undeserved good- 
ness to me.” So for her, also, suffering 
taken and offered back to God was the 
way to her living joyously and usefully. 


Way of the cross 

The reason that suffering joyfully for 
the love of God is so powerful is very 
simply that this is the way of the cross. 
This is the way Christ did his work. It 
was not only in his living and teaching 
and healing, but finally in his dying on 
the cross, that he was able to accomplish 
that which he was meant to do in re- 
deeming the world. The world is a dif- 
ferent place because he accepted 
joyfully his sufferings for the love of 
God. 

And it is not toc much to say that 
the world can be a different place as 





we accept joyfully our sufferings fq 


part—a small part, but our part-j 
Christ’s great act of redemption. It js 
to make available for all men our shar 
in his Spirit. There is, therefore, m» 
such thing as “useless” suffering. On the 
contrary, suffering for God, in the spiri 
of Christ, is the most “useful” act , 
person can do. People who are sufferer 
permanently are potentially the mog 
useful citizens in God’s Kingdom. Even 
ounce of suffering accepted in this way 
is transformed by God into power to hk 
released to his glory and for the good 
of men. 

This is the path to joy, for there js 
no joy greater than knowing that we 
are partakers with Christ in the work 
God intended for him and for all th 
members of his body. This is to serve 
on earth him from whom we came, to 
whom we belong, and with whom we 
shall live forever. It is for this that we 
were born. 

This joy is not confined to our life 
on earth. It also is part of life in heaven, 
and is shared by all those who live with 
God as they offer him their sacrifice of 
praise and thanskgiving. The adoration 
of God by the whole company of heaven 
is the joyful act by which they help to 
release for us the power of God’s Spirit 
for our pilgrimage on earth. 

There is no sharp division, therefore, 
between our life as Christians now and 
our life with God and his people after 
death, for nothing, not even death, can 
finally separate us from his love in Chris 
for us. The essential nature of that life 
is action for the love of God, and wor 
ship in praise of him. This means sul 
fering joyfully for his sake on earth, 
and it brings with it a foretaste of that 
perfect joy that shall be ours in heaven. 
This joy is the love of God in our hearts 
now and forever. 

Whether on earth or in heaven, then, 
we join our song to the song of the ar- 
gels and archangels and the whole com- 
pany of heaven: “Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God of Hosts, Heaven and earth are full 
of Thy glory: Glory be to Thee, O Lord 
Most High. Amen.” 


This is the last in a series of articles 
condensed from John B. Coburn’s book 
Prayer and Personal Religion and te 
printed by permission of Westminster 
Press. The complete book, one of twelve 
volumes in the Layman’s Theological 
Library, is available in Westminster 
Book Stores at $1.00 per copy. 
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THREE BASKETS, TWO JARS, AND A YELLOW BIRD 


The sun warmed Manuelito’s shoul- 
ders as he trotted down the road toward 
the market place in the Mexican village. 
Until this morning, market dav had al- 
ways been the happiest day in the week 
for Manuelito. Today, however. his heart 
felt heavy, heavier than it had ever been 
before. 

Very early this morning Manuelito 
had carried his sweet corn cake outdoors 
to share it with Angelica, his pretty vel- 
lew bird who sang so sweetly to him 
from her cage upon the rose-covered 
wall. But he found the door of the cage 
open and the cage empty. Angelica, his 
little pet, was gone. 

“Angelica! Angelica!” Manuelito cried 
anxiously, entreatingly, “Come back. 
Come back quickly.” 

But Angelica did not return. 

So no wonder Manuelito thought his 
heart was heavier than the two large 
water jars he carried in the crate upon 
his back. 

Every week Manuelito’s mother made 
two reddish-brown water jars from clav 
she dug from the river bank. Every week 
it was Manuelito’s task to carry the jars 
to market and sell them. Then his 
mother could buy food for the family, 
or sandals for the children’s feet, or large 
straw hats to protect them from the 
hot sun. 


Everyone in the market place loved 


to hear Manuelito advert’sing his jars. 
Usually his voice was musical and full 
of laughter as he called. “Water jars 
for sale! Water jars!” and people bought 
them quickly, But today his voice was 
sad. He circled the market place for 
hours before he sold the two jars. Then, 
strapping the empty crate upon his 
shoulders, he started for home. 

But just as Manuelito reached the 
edge of the market place. the woman 
who sold baskets called to him. “Manu- 
elito,” she said. “How lucky vou are. I 
haven't sold even one basket today.” 

Manuelito stopped. “Not one basket?” 
he asked, “Not one?” 

The basketwoman shook her head, 
and Manuelito saw a tear roll down her 
cheek. Her three little children stood 
behind her and stared at him. 

Manuelito hesitated. More than any- 
thing else in the world he wanted to 
go home. He wanted to sit beside the 
empty cage and think about his little 
lost bird. But he knew he could not 
forget the basketwoman with her unsold 
wares. “I must stay,” he told himself, “I 
must stay and help her.” 

Soon Manuelito was back in the 
market place, and this time he was call- 
ing, “Baskets for sale! Beautiful baskets! 
Blue baskets! Red baskets! Green bas- 


kets! Please buy! Please buy!” 

Manuelito’s voice sounded happier 
now and in no time at all all three bask- 
ets were sold. He took the silver coins he 
had been paid for them to the delighted 
basketwoman, then once again started 
for home. 


The hot midday sun was blazing down 
upon the pavement now, so Manuelito 
took the little footpath that ran through 
the forest beside the road. Halfway 
home he stopped to rest. He took a drink 
from the little stream that ran through 
the forest and bathed his feet in its cool- 
ing water. 

It was then that Manuelito heard a 
fluttering noise. He listened. It sounded 
again and again as Manuelito crept 
noiselessly toward the spot from which 
it seemed to come. 

And there he saw a little yellow bird, 
caught in a mass of tangled vines that 
hung from the trees. It must be—it was— 
Angelica. 

Quickly cutting and freeing the vines 
from the bird’s body, he snuggled the 
tiny fluttering creature beneath his chin 
and murmured softly, “Angelica! An- 
gelica! How glad I am to find you.” 

Manuelito was whistling a tune as he 
skipped along the path with Angelica 
safely in his hand. 
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